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Where Cows Average «1,000 Pounds 


R. F. Pollard tells how George O. Stringer does this 





N 1905, George O. Stringer averaged to get $45 apiece from the 
dairy cows on his farm, and thought it mighty good. But for 
the year ending July, 1917, his average cow gave milk that was 
worth $210. To learn how Mr Stringer made his cows give 
$4.50 in 1916 for every dollar in 1905 is the interesting thing 

about this story. Of course part of it is due to the considerable in- 

crease in the value of 100 pounds of milk in the past 12 years, but 
more than one-half is due to Mr Stringer’s improvement of his dairy. 

His herd record book, now before me, shows that for the year ending 

July 1, 1917, his cows averaged 10,846 pounds of milk and 397 pounds 

of butter fat. Just compare this milk production with the average 

harie county cow that, according to the farm census of 1918, pro- 
duced 4657 pounds of milk! ~ How in the name of dairy wisdom can 

e man make his cows give two and more pounds of milk for every 
pound the average dairy cow produce? It looks to me as though the 
dairyman and his methods are responsible. 

For the month of June, 1905, Mr Stringer received $38.15 as his milk 
check. It was apparently not from this source that he met the run- 
ning expenses of his business and paid for his farm. The start was 
made with hops, but at the present time the dairy is making Mr 
Stringer double the income of the average farmer of Schoharie county. 











Hops and Hens 


From 1905 to 1913, Mr Stringer raised hops and for several years 
very successfully; for example, one year he had 11,000 pounds from 
eight acres and these sold for 35 cents a pound. In 1911, he produced 
5400 pounds which sold 


derfully well and is the present herd sire of Mr Stringer’s excellent 
herd of grade and pure bred Holsteins. This bull is marked well with 
white, is broad of rib and hip, is of fine conformation and quality and 
weighs about 2100 pounds. In March, 1915, Mr Stringer bought two 
pure bred heifer calves of Jay Best. They are Segis Dirkje Rose of 
Sharon and Hengerveld Segis Sharon Grace, both grown now into 
beautiful three year olds. As two year olds, they produced respec- 
tively 10,277 and 9860 pounds of milk. In the fall of 1915 Mr Stringer 
bought the now noted Dirkje Countess and her mother, who was later 
sold. Then he made two further purchases of Jay Best in 1916, get- 
ting Mahomet Segis, a three year ola, and Lenora Segis Pontiac Koni- 
gen, two months old calf. The balance of his pure breds, for he now 
has 11 pure bred females, were raised from this foundation stock 
How the Cows Are Handled 
Mr Stringer’s cow testing record book shows that his lowest produc- 
ing cow gave 8882 pounds of milk testing 3.8% butter fat and the 
highest producer, Dirkje Countess, gave 14,943 pounds of milk for the 
year July 1, 1!i6, to July 1, 1917. 
I went with Mr Strinzer to see his present herd of 20 head on May 
1, 1918. Every animal was clean, yes, spotlessly clean, and the hair 
was soft and glossy, indicating perfect health. The calves were very 
large for their age. Mr Stringer says he feeds new milk in part to 
his calves until they are six months old. The fine condition of the 
animals tells of proper feeding in quantity, quality and methods. The 
All this is not easy. It has 
meant hard work and 


dairy type of every animal is noteworthy. 





at 50 cents and with 
the proceeds from this 
crop the farm was paid 
for. The blue mold or 
hop mildew became 
more serious after 1911 
and in 1913 Mr String- 
er’s crop was only 300 
pounds per acre and, 
as a result, he went out 
of hops and commenced 
in earnest the improve- 
ment of his dairy as 
the great substantial 
part of his farm busi- 








study and everlasting 
attention on the part 
of Mr Stringer, and of 
Mrs Stringer, too. In 
looking at the milk 
weight sheets, I find 
that the night’s milk 
and the morning’s milk 
weigh the same day 
after day. This re- 
quires that each milk- 
ing be done at an exact 
time every 12 hours, 
but it pays in the end. 

Mr Stringer deserves 








ness, 

The farm up to 1913 
had been supporting 
about 50 hens of va- 
rious sorts. At that time Mr Stringer bought a 400-eg¢ incubator and 
decided on White Leghorns as the one breed. He set the incubator 
twiee each season as a usual thing. He sold the cockerels as broilers 
to the summer boarders at Sharon Springs and raised the pullets. The 

oultry yard thus came to contain 300 to 580 hens. For the year 1913 
the hens averaged to return $3.20 each, the cost of all feed was $1.50 
each, so there was left $1.70-from each bird to pay for labor, housing, 
ete, and give to the owner a profit. At the present time Mr Stringer 

; 300 fine White Leghorns, which were laying 200 eggs per day the 
first days of May this year. Due to the difficulty in the poultry situa- 
tion, Mr Stringer is net raising any chicks this year, but giving his at- 
tention to his excellent dairy. 

In making a start to improve the dairy herd, Mr Stringer decided 
first for a pure bred Holstein bull and bought a seven-months old calf, 
ing Hengerveld Sharon of Segis breeding. This bull developed won- 


Stringer Herd in the Field Caught by Camera his 


This is the dairy herd, the cows of which averaged 10,846 pounds of milk last year. Read 
the inspiring article of Mr Pollard about Mr Stringer’s dairy venture. 


this great success with 
dairy. He has 
struck the key note to 
the type of farming 
which in Schoharie county is most substantial. He first made a suc- 
cess with grades. He started with an excellent pure bred bull of the 
breed he liked. He did not take an uncommon breed nor was he sat- 
isfied with a scrub bull. Then he worked into pure breds gradually, 
buying a few good females as foundation stock and then raising his 
own stock. His average production per cow will no doubt be 12,000 
pounds within a year or two. He studies his business most carefully, 
keeps daily weights of milk and tests every month for butter fat. 
Further, he is an efficient caretaker and feeder, 

Corn, grain and hay are the principal crops on Mr Stringer’s farm. 
Last year he raised three acres of corn, husking about 138 bushels and 
10 acres of silage corn. He had 18 acres of oats and barley, yielding 
540 bushels. Hay yields about two tons an acre on the average, and 
this is one of the results of a well-stocked farm. The farm has a small 
apple orchard, produces some potatoes and a few acres [To Page 217.] 
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What Loyalty Has Done 

The dairymen’s league is today the greatest 
dairymen’s organization in the world. It is 
also as democratic as present knowledge permits 
Changes will follow in time, as 
experience proves wise. But think of a mem- 
bership of 56,000! This membership is divided 
into local branches—29 of them, with local 
presidents and secretaries. The local branches 
are united in 83 county units with county presi- 
dents and secretaries. The county units are 
centered into 24 districts with a director for 
each. These directors administer the league, 
choose the officers and act for the entire mem- 
bership. No corporate body in the world could 
be eflicient and still be closer to its member- 
ship. The league, therefore, has become the 
most successful co-operative instrumentality for 


working out. 


agricultural business service ever developed in 
this country. 

What did it? Confidence and loyalty of the 
league rank and file. Outsiders have sought to 
gain control of the league,‘ distributers have 
sought to weaken its éfliciency, enemies have en- 
deavored to incite distrust, to introduce discord, 
besmirch the integrity of a splendid ofticial body 
that has worked day and night for the people 
they are serving—-and the league comes out 
stronger than ever. 

And the result? Dairying is saved and liv- 
ing prices are now being paid producers for 
milk; but above all practical co-operation has 
been given a meaning that farm producers of 
all classes can understand. Had the attacks 
made upon the league succeeded, agricultural 
progress would have been set back 100 years. 
Thanks to the loyalty and devotion of dairy 
producers, the farm world escaped that cup of 
bitterness. The league has been saved, and 
another forward farm step taken. Again we 
say, Hats off to the league. 


New Phases of Selective Draft 

The entire man power of the United States, 
from 18 to 45 inclusive, is now registered. All 
between 18 and 21 or from 31 to 45 registered 
September 12. 

The next step is for the authorities to put 
these 13,000,000 new registrants into their proper 
Then will come the call to colors, first 
from class 1. These calls may exhaust the class 
1 thus enlarged much sooner than some now 


classes. 
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think, for America must send forward 4,000,000 
more before July 1. Such-is the government’s 
vast program. 

War department officials and new rules em- 
phasize that the fullest possible information is 
needed about each registrant, so that district 
and appellant boards may most intelligently se- 
lect the men to be drafted. They don’t want to 
take any men of any age who obviously are 
worth more to the nation on the farm than in 
the trenches. Hence Gen Crowder urges em- 
ployers and dependents to file instantly their 
reasons why their man should be exempted, 
whether he has or has not claimed exemption. 
Of course such claim should be made only where 
warranted. Any attempt to protect a slacker is 
a crime, subject to dire punishment. 

However, the government does not want a 
man in the trenches who is worth more on the 
farm or in munitions, shipbuilding or aircraft. 
A dairyman with 40 cows got his only reliable 
man exempted upon condition that if the man 
quit that job he must instantly report for serv- 
ice. Thatis right. If the man is exempted for 
a certain line of work, he must stick to it or 
report to the military. This is true whether the 
individual be employer or employee, rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant. One or all must either 
fight or work; most of us would like to do both. 

Any farmer who disinterestedly and paitrioti- 
cally is convinced that he or any of his men can 
do better for the nation on the farm than in 
military service should make that fact clear to 
his local committee without delay. All the papers 
pertaining to each registrant must be completed 
forthwith, as the classification is now being 
completed. 


The Supreme Test 

Now that the whole man power of the United 
States has registered for military service, from 18 
to 45 years of age inclusive, comes the supreme 
test of the selective draft and of American citi- 
zenship. The fairness, intelligence and patriot- 
ism of local and appellent boards will be put to 
it to select from the registrants the men who 
can best be spared for military service. 

The new rules of the selective draft authorize 
these boards to grant certain exemptions to men 
more valuable in agriculture, munitions, ship- 
building or other essential war industries than 
they would be in army or navy. The selection 
also takes into account the draftee’s family re- 
sponsibilities. 

Unmarried men or those whose families do 
not rely upon them for support naturally will be 
ealled first. Even among this body are many 
who fairly may be considered more valuable on 
farm than in trenches. Each individual case 
must be decided on its merits, 

Every member of each draft board should be 
as well informed upon and sympathetic toward 
agriculture as are the Secretary of War, General 
Crowder and the other authorities at Washinzton. 

We are sure there is hardly a would-be slacker 
among the farmers of America. Each and all, 
young and old, are ready to serve Uncle Sam at 
the front or at the rear. .But if all the man 
power is taken from the farms, wherewith shall 
the people be fed, or the armies and navies sup- 
ported? To place each man where he will do 
the best service toward victory, is the great pur- 
pose now patriotically sought by all concerned. 

Let it be remembered that places of men in 
other vocations may be filled by women better 
than on the average farm. Farmerettes have 


done well and many more of them will be needed 




















“Fighting Fourth” 
Liberty Loan 


begins today 


September 28 


Be ready. Save to buy. 
Buy early. 













on the farms this autumn and next season. But 
wherever a man’s place in bank, office, store or 
factory can be taken by a woman, that man 
should go to the front rather than to pass him 
by and take from the farm the man whose job 
cannot be done by a woman. The womanhood 
of the United States is ready and eager to take 
men’s places in any and all industries to what- 
ever extent may be necessary to whip the Ger- 
mans. The man power problem is so serious, 
however, that even more care than heretofore 
will be used in the selective draft. 

Every man who is not drafted has laid upon 
him a double responsibility; he must do his part 
in his own job, whatever it may be, and by added 
effort and extra economy must earn money to 
put into government bonds and war stamps to 
support those who are battling for the right 
on sea or land. 


Down With This Pro-Germanism 

What a thrill of satisfaction, pride and justi- 
fication is the war news of what our boys and 
our allies are doing to the despicable Huns! it 
is the best news yet this year and we all earn- 
estly hope it marks the turning point of the war 
‘vhich is going to make the world safe for 
democracy. Our boys are doing their part nobly. 

But what a contrast right here at home was 
the recent strike of 31,000 workers in 10 indus- 
trial centers of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island over disputes on wages, shop con- 
ditions or recognition of unions. Here was a 
small army—more than an American division—- 
practically all working on war orders that instead 
of helping to win the war helped to lose it. 
A sorry showing for labor and an unpatriotic 
demonstration which should not go unchal- 
lenged. That there is a measure of injustice to 
labor behind these strikes is quite probable. 
But a way of adjustment through arbitration or 
umpiring has been provided. In these days of 
work or fight, the voluntary idleness of these 
31,000 operatives was most unpatriotic if not 
criminal and treasonable. 

Ever since the war began labor has fared far 
better than farmers. Our farmers properly pro- 
tested against going into bankruptcy, but they 
never thought of refusing to work. Their great- 
est fear was that through unfavorable conditions 
imposed, they would be unable to produce the 
necessary food to win the war. Instead of go- 
ing into idleness they gladly worked 12 to 16 
hours daily. Old men, the women and our boys 
and girls volunteered to do all in their power to 
help raise more food. Farmers knew then and 
know now that agriculture does not fare as well 
as other industries. But they realize the war 
must be won. That means food. Hence the 
determination to patriotically do their utmost. 
After the war is won, they’ll see what can 
be done. 

But these un-American trouble makers who 
refuse to make war supplies unless they have 
everything according to their own sweet will, 
are working for the Kaiser. They should be 
made an example of. If they are in ignorance 
then give them light. If they are pro-German 
then give them tar and feathers plus hard labor 
in a detention camp. Surely with the wonder- 
ful big jobs already accomplished, America can 
put these people to work or to fight. A call for 
volunteers to do that job would meet with mil- 
lions of “‘aye, aye sirs.” 

To allow this pro-Germanism to continue is a 
blot on our national honor. It doesn’t fit in 
with the patriotism of our boys over there or 
what our farmers and other industries are glad- 
ly doing. 





A man built a nice little house on his farm, 

and within a few days had applications from 

four high class married men 

This Isthe Answer who wanted to come and 

work for him. That is the 

answer in every case. Provide suitable living 

conditions and it is not difficult to secure or io 
keep good help. 





Fleeced! Here’s one we heard the other day: 
“There is no place where the farmer has beer 
fleeced as much as in the selling of his wool 
crop.” And it is true. 
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What Is the Future for Beef. Cattle? 


This chart makes you as good a prophet as anybody---By Joseph M. Carroll 


# HAT DOES the future hold in store 
in regard to fat cattle prices? 
This is a question that feeders 
have on their mind at present, and 
the man contemplating stocking 
his feed lot is doing considerable 
thinking, endeavoring to ‘“‘dope” out the future 
and lay his plans accordingly. 

Although prices for fat steers at present are 
the highest ever known, both in point of top 
and average, the situation has been a rather un- 
even affair. The man who has cattle to market 
in the near future feels satisfied enough, but the 
man grazing stock to be fed out for the market 
late in the year has to review former conditions 
to see if it will pay to carry the stock to a prime 
finish or cash before the big rush and lower prices. 

It is the purpose of this article tu show how 
the market acted last year from July to Decem- 
ber and at the same time illustrate what rav 
material cost and what cash corn was worth on 
the market during that period. 





Where Feede:s Lost 


A glance at the accompanying figures recalls 
to feeders the disaster which occurred after 
steers went to the high pe‘nt in December. From 
July to September prices made successive gains 
which put values up to i*ie highest point on rec- 
ord previous to this yesr. But before the end 
of 1917, top cattle, many finished betier than the 
record breakers, were selling sharply lower than 
the high point. The record price was paid when 
feeders were stocking up their 
lots and the prices were at- 
tractive. A number purchased 
stock to be fea sixty to ninety 
days and then returned to 
market. A large share of 
them returned in December to 
find that their work was in 
vain and lost money on their 
labor and stock. 

That is why feeders are 
eager for information now 
which will give them some 
light on the future. Just 
what will happen in the next 
few months will affect every 
feeder in a financial manner. 
As well as fat steer prices, the 
cost of stockers and feeders 
must be considered. This 
angle of the business is the 
main factor that very often 
turns a profit into a loss. To 
insure profit, the first essen- 
tial is the right purchasing of 
cattle. Of course last year 
was somewhat different than 
the ordinary. There was such 
an abundance of soft corn 
throughout the feeding belt 
that feeders figured they must 
have stockers and feeders re- 
gardless of cost. When the 
supply of corn started to run 
lov, many cashed, because 
sound corn seemed too high. 
An accompanying table shows 
that the receipts increased 
greatly from September to Oc- 
tober last year, and it was 


during these months. that 
prices broke sharply. This 
year, it will be seen, the July 


arrivals ran far ahead of a 
year ago and if the receipts 
this year run true to form, in 
atew months henee, the seven 
principal western markets 
will be receiving more than a 
million cattle a month during 
the balance of the year. 
Feeder cattle shipments 
during the first six months of 
the year from all points of the 
country show an increase of 
‘re than 100,000 head. This 


shows that a large number of cattle already have 
gone back to the country for further finishing. 
Many were taken earlier in the year to be run 
on grass and have been returned already, but 
that is past now and the feeders are judging 
whether conditions wil! warrant or discourage 
further efforts during the next five or six months. 

Judging from present reports, corn this year 
will be of good commercial grade and have a 
high value in channels other than live stock 
feeding. The substituting of corn for wheat has 
cavs_d rrices to advance so that many feeders 
would rather sell than feed. 

After the perfcrmance of the market last 
vinter, thcre are at least two things that seem 
certain this year. Feeders will stock closer to 
the lower priced feeding cattle and adhere to 
cheaper production. Economy was practiced to 
a large extent during the present year. This 
accounted for 1’ e small proportien of strictly 
prime corn fed steers, and the larger number of 
near top ecatt-e that were made principaliy cn 
silace and grass, just getting a teppins oif of 
corn. While the prime finished steers have sold 
at prices which made new records, they were not 
the largest money makers. The advance in 
prime finished beeves carried the plainer classes 
up along with them and while selling around $1 
a hundred below the top classes, a grade of cat- 
tle was being sold at those prices that made 
plenty of money for the owners because of the 
cheap product*on. 

Some feeders already have remarked that the 
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days of long fed corn cattle are numbered. They 
claim this point because they figure that market 
prices will not be high enough to warrant a profit 
after a long feeding term. They plan on cheap- 
ly produced steers that may be marketed on 
short notice and produced at a cost which would 
not result in a large loss should the market go 
against them. 

Last year the meatless days played havoc with 
the fat cattle market. The meatless day order 
has been rescinded since and the general demand 
has been good. During the year needs for army 
consumpticn have increased, meaning that a 
large number of cattle are needed to take care 
of the war demands. This factor alone has been 
the main stabilizer of prices and while not ma- 
terially affecting the top and bottom grades, the 
medium to good c:ttle have advanced because of 
the unusual demand for army beef. 

While the prospective feeder of cattle has 
high prices for stockers and feeders to anticipate 
and high corn and other feed values at the same 
time, he has some consolation in the fact that a 
good demand should be prevalent because of 
extraordinary needs. 


Feeders Are Kept Guessing 


The situation has a lot of feeders guessing on 
the future of the market. If the trend of prices 
is the same as last year, the man who markets 
within the next few months will be the largest 
winner. At present cattle prices are so high 
that some figure there must be a stopping place. 
It is the latter point that they 
are trying to figure out. The 
farmers want to feed cattle, 
but do not want to market 
their stock when values begin 
receding from the high point. 
It is every feeder’s ambition to 
land on the high point. Of 
course, this is impossible, but 
the average feeder is satisfied 
with a fair profit and endeav- 
ors to sell his cattle at a time 
that will warrant this. 

A study of the action of 
prices last year will supply 
plenty of food for thought, as 
they show how the market 
for steers advanced to the high 
point and acted shortly after. 

There have been 1,790,529 
head of feeding cattle sent to 
the country from all points 
during the first six months of 
1918. In the same time in 
1917, 1,688,141 head went back 
to the feedlot. 


Weeds in Fields 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PA 

The discovery of consider- 
able quantities of vital noxious 
weed seeds in wheat mid- 
dlings and bran has, in a 
measure, solved the reason for 
the appearance of certain for- 
eign weeds on Pennsylvania 
farms. It was claimed by some 
cattle feeders that although 
certain brands contained va- 
rious forms of mill offal, the 
presence of weed seeds was 
not really dangerous, since 
the digestive process through 
which they would necessarily 
pass would result in destroy- 
ing their vitality more or less. 

As an adulterant, these seeds 
would not be desirable under 
any conditions. Those familiar 
with the sight of large fields 
of wild carrots, mustard, Can- 
adian thistles, chicory, milk- 
weed, etc, need no further ob- 
ject lesson as to the value and 
importance of steering, clear 
of all kinds of noxious weeds. 


az 








Selecting 2 Water Sys stem 


\ expect to build in the spring. W 
want me information regarding water 
upply systems, Should we 1} a stor- 
age tank? If » where h ld it b 
placed and of what materials ould it 
be constructed? We expect to pump 
the water with a gasoline engine and 
would like to know if it is good prac- 
tice to place water tanks in various 
parts of the barn fed from a central 
supply tank.—[H. B. Chase. 

There are a number of different 
makes of water systems where water 


is piped directly to each cow or horse 
stall. The level in the individual tanks 
is controlled by a float or valve. In 
systems the flow to the individual 


SOLE 

stall depends upon the animal's press- 
ing town a valve in the individual 
drinking cup. 


in regard to water distributing sys- 


tem these are three systems—the 
gravity system, the air and water, or 
hydro-pneumatic system, and pneu- 
matic system. In a gravity system the 
tank must be high to provide enough 
pressure to be of service, at least 6 
feet hove the point of delivery for 
every 100 feet of %-inch pipe through 
whi the water flows. 

The air and water, or hydro-pneu- 
matic system, is an improvement over 
the ravity system because the tank 
can be placed in the basement of the 
house or in the ground near the well. 
The advantages of this system are: 1. 
No danger of freezing. 2. Water under 
sufficient pressure for fire protection. 


3. No towers or expensive upkeep. 
The disadvantages are: 1. The water 
which is stored in the tank contains 
sediment which will be deposited. The 
tank should be provided with a man- 
hole so that it can be cleaned out oc- 
casionally. The water will become 
flat or stale unless fresh air is pro- 
vided. 

The fresh water or pneumatic sys- 


tem delivers the water direct from ths 
well to the faucet, using compressed 
air as power, Such a system requires 
a large air tank and an especially do2- 

ened pump placed in the well. On 
the opening of a faucet the air in the 
tank rushes into the smaller tanks lo- 
cated under the water and forces tho 
water out of the well. The advan- 
tares are: 1. One air storage tank 
will supply both hard and soft water 


by providing an extra cylinder or 


pump in either well. 2. Fresh water 
at all times by operating the faucet. 
Its disadvantages are: 1. That stor- 
age of air is dillicult. 2. Sand in the 
Water causes leaky valves. 

So far as comparative cost is con- 


cerned the gravity system would prob- 
ably be the cheapest one to instal! 
the hvdro-pneumatic next and the 


pneumatic most expensive. By com- 
paring the advantages and disadvar- 
tages you can determine which one 


you think will fit your conditions best 


* : 
Removing Carbon from Cylinders 

My automobile has been driven about 
3000 miles and there appears to be a 
deposit of carbon in the cylinder Is it 
practical to remove the carbon with a 
carbon remover without injury to the 





motor? The engine has no priming cock: 
So it iS necessary to put the liquid in 
the cylinder by removing the = spark 


plugs lt is rather difficult to remove 





the cylinder head and get at the inside 
of the cylinder to serape the carbon 
(J. I. Steele, New York. 

There are many different methods 
of r ving carbon from the motor. 
The ost satisfactory way is to 
take it! engine apart and thoroughly 
scrape the cylinder heads and regrind 
the valves. Probably your motor h 
not been run long enough so that th 
valves need regrinding. However, if 
the motor has accumulated as much 
carbon as you say, it would not hurt 
to have the valves grodtind and read- 
justed. In many motors the pistons can | 
be removed rather easily without tak- 
ing the motor completely apart. In 
other types of motors the heads can 
be removed and the carbon scraped 
out with little dilliculty. 


Scraping the carbon from the cylin- 
der is better than chemicals or even 
the oxygen process. Scraping or burn- 
ing out with oxygen are the only sure 
methods of getting rid of all of the 





OF “MM: White 


~~“ Editor off Department 


will gladly answer any inqvirics in this 


tht department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 


re bridges. Inclose stamp and address 


label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 
carbon. Decarbonizing liquids when 


used constantly do help in keeping the 
motor clean. Try pouring three or four 
teaspoonfuls of kerosene or denatured 
ilcohol in the motor after it is thor- 
oughly warm. Then with the spark 
off turn the motor over three or four 
and let it stand until the next 
If you will practice this plan at 
week you will find a con- 
siderable reduction in the carbon de- 
posits in your machine. 

The oxygen process which can only 
be done by an expert, is very sat- 
isfactory. It_ will do no dam- 
age to the cylinders provided the 
man knows his business in handling 
it. It is always necessary to blow out 
the cylinders thoroughly wth air after 
treating with the oxygen process in 
order to ect out all dust inside the 
motor. There have been instances 
where the oxygen process has not been 
particularly satisfactory on account of 
the failure of the man who is using it 
to thoroughly understand his job. If 
you want to make it easy to use the 
kerosene or denatured alcohol, you 
could get spark plugs with priming 
cocks attached since there are none in 
motor. This would make it very 


times 
day. 
least once a 


your 


easy 
cylinders. 


to pour the liquid into the 





Can Use Engine as Brake 


Please tell me if it would hurt the 
engine in an automobile to let it run on 


low in going down a long, steep hill, or 
is it better to use the brakes?—[S. E, 
White, Vermont. 

Tt will not injure an automobile to 
use the engine for a brake in going 
down long, steep hills. If you have a 
very steep hill, turn off the igtnition, 
set your change speed lever so as to 
run the car in low speed. On ordinary 


hills, by simply turning off the switch 
and leaving the engine in high gear 
the engine acts as a brake without any 
damage to the machine. In fact, for 
motoring in hilly country it is a good 
idea to coast as much as you can, us- 


ing the engine as a brake. 


Buy a Larger Machine 


Will a tractor developing approxi- 
mately five horse power at the drawbar 
pull two 12-inch bottom plows 6 to 8 
inches deep in ordinary sod on _ level 


land at the rate of two miles per hour? 


I have about 175 acres of land in crops. 
What size tractor would you advise me 
to buy? Is it not a decided advantage 
to buy from some concern conveniently 
located so that repair parts can be se- 
cured promptly?—[E. W. Moore. 


You would be loading a tractor de- 
veloping about five horse power at the 
drawbar up to the limit to attempt to 
pull two 12-inch plows 6 to 8 inches 
deep in sod at the rate of two miles 
an hour. You might do it in old 
ground, but I think you would have 
much better success if you used cne 
16-inch plow. From the size farm 
which you are operating, I believe 
that you would be far better satisfied 
in the end to purchase a larger 
machine. 

There are several companies manu- 
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facturing 8-16 or 9-18 tractors which 
will handle two 14-inch plows under 
practically all conditions and not over. 
load the motor. On a farm of the size 
you have I think you could well ar. 
ford to buy the larger size tractor. jt 
is a splendid idea to purchase a 
tractor from a local agent who is in 
position to furnish repair parts y 
promptly. 


ery 
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Troubje With Ignition Sy stem 


I have a Paige car which was thor. 
oughly overhauled this spring. Th nl 
new parts that were needed wer: Stor 
ring and brushes in starter, motor and 
generator, After the motor had pee, 
assembled the engine was started ana 
ran all right for a while and thx 1a- 
denly stopped. The mechanic examin. 
the motor and concluded that the exj) 
had been burned out and a new one was 
installed and the motor ran as good as 
ever, I used the car for a couple of 
days and nuw this coil is burned out, | 
would like to know what _is causing the 


trouble.—[H., L. Davis, New York 

Any sudden stopping of the motor 
is due to ignition trouble, either short 
circuit, open circuit of poor contact, 
The trouble may be in the regulator, 
which is the part of the generator for 
maintaining uniform current. The bat- 
tery in this system you are using js 
charged only when the speed is suth- 
cient to not only supply current to the 
ignition system, but also to store up 
electricity in the battery. 

The difficulty is probably in this rez. 


luator. There is no way to prevent an 
overcharge which results in the burn- 
ing out of the insulation in the coil. 


If the volt meter shows a charge at 
lower speed than before you had the 
engine repaired this indicates that the 
trouble is due to the regulator. 





The cost of tillage on average 
farms comprises from 30 to 40% of 
the total cost of farm operations. 
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1 Weighs only 3400 
pounds, little more 
then a team of horses. 








Low and compact with 
sh wheelbase, Turns 
i ft. circle, Stays 





n 
on all fours. 


> Rated 10 H. P. on 
drawbar, but devel- 
ops nearly 14 H. P, 
P. on the 
delivers about 
. his insures 
abundant reserve power, 


=. 







Four cylinder Case 

valve-in-head motor. 

Removable head. Motor 

is set crosswise on 

4 frame, affording use of 

- all straight spur gears. 
: This conserves power. 







Belt pulley mounted 

on the engine crank 

shaft. Ne gears used to 

. drive it. Pulley is part ie 
7 of the tractor, pot an i 
a extra-cost accessory. J 











5 All traction goors are & 
out steel, enclosed . 
and running in oil. No 
bevel gears, chain, worm 
or friction drive parts. 


. Case-SylIphon Ther- 
. mostat controls cool- 
- ing system and insures 
Ros. complete combustion of 
: kerosene in the motor. . 
oe Prevents raw fuel from 
fa )6p passing by pistons and 
















foas §« diluting oil in the crank 
nar case, 

% 

ee Case air washer de- 
Lariat livers clean air to 
mS earburetor, No grit nor 
a dust gets into cylinders 


to minimize their effi- 
ciency and shorten their 
life. 








All interior motor 
parts lubricated by a 
combination pump and “the 

splash system. Speed 
governor, fan drive and 
ae 2 magneto are dust proof 
ne and well oiled, 


: 9 Complete  accessibil- 
Pg ity. No dismantling 
necessary. Removable 













—™ covers permit you to get 
2 at parts quickly, 


Hyatt Roller Bear- 


Ce 10 ings in 


o rear axle, 
oy bull pinion shaft and 
s 
a transmission case, 
a Kingston ignition and 
od carburetor, Five-piece 
a> radiator with a _ cast 
# 
frame. Core is copper. 


= 60 Fin and tube non-clog- 
; ging type. 







Here we picture a new tractor 
achievement — the 
Case 10-18. 
of new-day ideas in designing. 


“Note that this casting consti- 
tutes a dust-proof housing for the 
rear axle, bull pinion shait, trans- 
mission shafts and the bearings 
for these parts. 
a base for the motor, which sets 
cross-wise. 


This type of frame construction 
brings rigidity unattainable in a 
fabricated frame. 
stant 
shafts and gears. 
gear troubles. 
power losses. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. 


This One-Piece Main Frame 
Reduces Vibration—Prevents Disalignment 


And we multiply strength while 
reducing weighi. 

This one-piece frame is one of 
greatest 
tractor history. It was inevitable. 
Others are bound to follow. 
Case is in the lead. 
you now, today, what later on 
will be adopted generally. 

‘This is only one of many bet- 
terments, some of which are item- 
ized at the left. 
any tractor offering all these su- 
periorities? 

A complete description of the 
Case 10-18, with illustrations and 
specifications, will be mailed upon 
request. 
visit a Case dealer. 


frame of a 
It is the fore-runner 
the 


It also provides 


lt insures con- 
alignment of bearings, 
Owners avoid 
Thus we prevent 


(Founded 1842) 


1310 Evie Street, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

































advancements in 









But 
Case offers 
























Do you know of 


Write for it today. Or 
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As Others See It 

In conversation with a reader of 
American Agriculturist, a strarger ty 
me, but who said: “I know you froin 

your writings,” asked if I found n 
, . theories work- 
ing out evcry 
time and esp¢- 
cially here 
where al! was 
new. I am usu- 


ally a bit sensi- 
tive when ac- 
cused of talking 
theories. This 
man, however, 
raised the ques- 
tion with such 
sincerity that I 
was impressed. 
I said that I 
dwelt very 
largely with 
principles because farm methods were 
not standardized, on account of the 














He. E. COOK 


varying soil, climatic, market and hu- 
man factors involved. One must have 
a wide servation to appreciate the 
eff pon men and practices of these 
varicb nditions. Rarely do I make 
a state: it that its meaning may not 
be misunderstood. Reading and study 
of current agricultural writings, unless 
one re: in a spirit of analysis, fol- 
lowed careful digestion and ap- 
plication, may be harmful. Much crit- 
icism would disappear if analysis could 
displace a literal rendering. 


Each farm and its owner are a sep- 
arate pl 


blem and upon most farms 
soil and cropping problems divide and 





I found long ago that the 
needed most was not so much 


formation as a devoted hard- 
hinking to adapt a few principles to 
my s« id business. I sincerely hope 
that ot readers who may feel in- 
clined to criticize and to characterize 
our column as theoretical may try to 
get the writer’s viewpoint®and then 
make pplication, if possible, to his 
Own conditions, 

The problems and combinations in 
eastern agriculture if thrown upon a 
screen would put a kaleidescope to 
shame; and so as much wisdom and 
discretion are required to read farm 
matter intelligently as to write it. 


Furthermore, the purpose of the Plow- 


handle Talks is to inspire readers to 
develop potential resources, both hu- 
man and material, rather than to give 


red and positive information. 


Breaking Down of Potato Vines 


Some of our plant pathologists are 
giving support to the Idea that the 
general breaking down of potato vines 
is due te a lack of potash. Very un- 


fortunate indeed to have such things 
Printed. It is illogical and unreason- 
able to assume that in a single year a 
widespread loss could possibly come 
from a sudden shortage of one ele- 
ment of plant food. If every field had 
been raising potatoes during several 
Previous seasons without the applica- 
tion of potash, there would be some 
basis for their reasoning. 

TL hope this theory is not in any way 
backed by pro-German interests. If it 
IS net, then surely our scientists show 
a lack of good sense in permitting 
Statements to go out that are not 
backed up by several years careful 
Study over a wide area at a time when 
any crop misfortune will be used 
against us by our common enemy. Our 
own late planted potatoes are not af- 
fected, while the early planted under 
all other conditions equal and alike in 
the same field and upon soils having 
a like treatment in the past are dead 
or nearly gone. 

I firmly believe that the early, rapid 
frowth under low temperatures and 
abundant rainfall followed by a long 
Period of very high temperatures and 
no rain has been responsible for the 
Potato trouble in our own fields. 


New Area to Beans 
We are harvesting a 25-acre field of 
“ ns in a lecality where no bean 
‘hreshers are used. We shall put a 
Part or all into small stacks around 
Poles shomtly after cutting. I know it 


is expensive and old-fashioned and if 
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open weather should prevail probably 
the extra expense would not be war- 
ranted. On the other hand, if weather 
conditions were bad, many beans 
would color and spoil. If stacked 
around a pole about 6 feet high and a 
bundle of rye straw spread out over 
the top and tied twice they will be 
protected and stand a good deal of 
wet weather. 

I do nct think there is now a bean 
in the field that will not be perfect if 
properly cured. The fertilizer used, 
nitrate of soda and acid rock, gave tho 
vines a quick growth and then a for- 
mation of pods of about the same time 
on all parts of the vines. The balance 
between the nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid was quite perfect and hence no 
super-growth and continued blooming. 
Both surface and subsoil are fine sand, 
most ideal for plant growth control 
when soluble fertilizers are at hand. 
This fine sand in my experience offers 
good drainage when rain 1s excessive 
and holds moisture better than any soil 
I have had to do with during drouth. 
We have corn growing upon sand clay 
and clay loam, and yet this fine sand 
corn showed the least effect during 
the recent hot, dry weather. In fact, 
there was no leaf rolling on a 100- 
acre field and the corn was in husking 
condition by September 15. 

If any of my reedcrs nave soil like 
it begin at once to fertilize and crop. 
There is absolutely no uncertainty 
abouta crop, if small amounts of plant 
food are supplied each ye 
land can be used for d ying, for 
trucking or for general cropping.— 
[H. E. Cook. 








Federal Control of Trucks 
CLARENCE METTERS 


Comp!ring with the request of the 
federal vernment a state highways 


transport ccmmittee has been appoint- 
ed composed of W. A. Alsdorf, mana- 
ger of the Chio good roads federation, 
chairman; George I. Rudisill of Co- 
lumbus, secretary; Royal R. Scott of 
Toledo, S. V. Norton of Akron, L. H. 
Lightcap of Columbus, W. T. Caler- 
dine of Cincinnati and Merk Selby of 
Portsmouth, The government is seek- 
ing in each state uniform machinery 
for the development of the motor 
truck business. The main functions of 
the new commiitee are to eliminate 
empty running of trucks by bringing 
shippers and truck owners and oper- 
ators together; to promote the use ofr 
trucks in the regulsr d-ily service Over 
fixed routes with dcfinite schedules of 
stops and discharges; to gather farm 
products, milk and the like for trans- 
portation to the citics and on the re- 
turn trips carry merchandise, supplies 
and machinery to the farmers along 
the routes and to substitute truck 
service in such a manner as to relieve 
the congestion on the railroads. 

Ever since the government took over 
the control of the railroads of the 
country, Director-General McAdoo has 
been working out plans whereby short 
hauls might be made by trucks, this 
relieving the roads of much stopping 
in the handling of freight and making 
it possible for the roads to make much 
better time in the delivery of freight. 
With a freight congestion in sight for 
this winter, it is the aim of the gov- 
ernment to get the co-operative opera- 
tion of trucks well under way before 
snow fiies. 

Closely iinked with this truck plan 
is the improvement of roads and there 
are indications in official circles of 
Ohio that the government will control 
in effect the making of all roads. It 
is expected to be carried so far that 
road ‘building materials may no longer 
be purchased. Railroad transportation 
will be refused and highway bond is- 
sues or street improvement bonds can- 
not be sold unless with the permission 
of the capital issues committee. The 
national road through Ohio is an ap- 
proved route and all counties through 
which it passes are being aided by the 
government in getting the road in ex- 
cellent military condition. Thousands 
of motor trucks for use overseas have 
been transported over the national 
road under their own power. 

Ohio state university will in effect 
become an Ohio West Point under the 
plans for the student army training 
corps. It is expected that more than 
1000 young men ‘between 18 and 
years of age, who registered Septem- 
ber 12 will be classified and ordered to 
continue their studeis in the university. 
They will be paid $30 a month, the 








same as a private soldier, will have 
their uniforms, food and _ sleeping 
quarters provided. It is the intention 
to use the barracks erected a year ago 
on the university campus for the use 
of the aviation students for the train- 
ing corps, and if there is not enough 
room, fraternity houses will be com- 
minandeered by the government and 
used as barracks. These students will 
be drilled daily and their studies will 
be largely along the lines of military 
training and science. Twenty-five oth- 
er colleges in the state will have a 
similar course. 

N. E. Shaw, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, reports that be- 
cause a rumber of bills have not been 
sent it, it is impossible to tell howmuch 
money was made at the recent state 
fair. He expressed pleasure over the 
fact that despite the rain during the 
entire week the attendance Thursday 
reached approximately 80,000, break- 
ing the record and that was in the 
face of rain in the morning and threat- 
ening weather in the afternoon, He 
expects that the fair will show a profit, 
even with the rain all week. Had 
there been ordinary weather, Mr Shaw 
said all records for financial successes 
would have been surpassed. Plans are 
even now being made for next year’s 
state fair. 
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A delicious food, 
rich in the vital 
phosphates. 
No Waste. You 
eat and enjoy it 
to the last atom. 
Health, making, 
nourishing, 
economical. 
= Try it. i 
There's a Reason. 








Route Map 
for 
‘Automobile 

ainters 
Take the 
Brush Road 
Straight up 
the hill to 
cess 
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e liigh Sign’ of Business 


we 


is to Use 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Every Automobile Garage should have an 
Outfit of Brushes 
garage must have an outfitof brushestouse, and such 


as sell accessories should bave an assortment of brushes 
to supply demands. There is a WHITING-ADAMS brush 





made BC 
polishing, dusting, painting, staining, varnishing, and 


‘or every automobile purpose. Cleaning, scrubbing, 


all uses for which brushes are required, Over 10,000 kinds 
and sizeé made. Send for l)lustrated Literature. Dept. A. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, Highest Award ot Panama-Pacific Exp'n, 1916 











Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


Protect your soil 


by excessive water 
Standing on land all 
winter, Can work land eare 
lier in spring. Add 2 to 3 weeks to grow- 
ing season. farm terracing aow. Get 
Farm 
Ditcher, 
~ Terracer & 
Steel, ~~ Road Grader 
adjustable, reversible; no wheels, levers or cogs to 
get out of fix. Cuts new farm ditches or cleans old 
ones to 4 feet deep; builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; grades roads. Does the work of 100 men. 
very farm needs one. Send your name for 
Free Book and Special Introductory Offer. 


Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader Company, Inc. 
552 Owensboro, Ky. 
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. ’ 
., Don’t depend on coal 
Jot these days. Installa 
Hertzler & Zook q 
Portable Wood \) 
and be sure of your fuel 
supply. Easy to operate 
Our No. 1 is the cheapest and 
best saw made to which a ripping 
table can be attached. Guaran- 
teed for 1 year. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Write for catalog. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Box 6 __. Belleville, Pa. 











“GET AWI 


erosene Engine 


Cash, 
Down. 
Save $15 t 2 
factory box oO 

Engine’’— FREE. Money back if sil _ 
not satisfied on my new 90-Dey offer.—~ID. H. WITTE, Pres. 


Witte Engine Works !o;2nsir tice.s Pirssuros, es: 









‘ayments, or No Money 
Operat 

















DRILLING 
WELL ?Pavs’ WELL 
Own a machihe of your own. Cash or easy 
terms, Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

















mortgages at 514% interest. 


years. 
to your needs and security. 


listed below. 


Maine 


Rhode Island Connecticut 





MONEY FOR FARMERS 
LOANS FROM 5 TO 35 YEARS AT 54% 


No Commissions — No Renewals — No Worry 
We loan money to actual or prospective farm owners on 35-year 
You may use the money 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings, 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment, 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts. 


The mortgage may be entirely canceled in 35 years by paying 
6% % annually—5 14% for interest and 1% on the principal. 
may pay off all or any part of the principal at any time after 5 
We loan as little as $100 or as much as $10,000, accordine 


Write for full particulars today—if you live in any of the States 
Our territory comprises: 


New Hampshire 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK | 


146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


WHEN WRITING BE SURE TO GIVE THE LOCATION OF YOUR FARM 


Or you 





Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


Vermont 
New York 
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Community Sale of Wheat 

The following plan has been agreed 
upon for the disposal of wheat in those 
communities of New York where the 
local facilities for shipping wheat are 
inadequate. On application, the Food 
administration grain corporation will 
a permit to the local sales com- 


issue 

mittee or local merchant designated 
by the president of the county farm 
bureau association and the county 


agricultural agent for the shipment of 


wheat in carload lots bulk (66,000 
pounds minimum cars) to New York 
city. 

Raa sapabet to County Agents 


. Ascertain the approximate number of bush- 
els of wheat to be shipped at each load- 
ing point in your county. 

2, Determine, if possible, the amount of spring 
wheat, red, white and mixed winter wheat 
to be shipped 

3. The community committee at each 
point shall designate to the farm bureau 
president, a local sales committee or a 
reputable merchant for the handling of the 


loading 


wheat. 

{. Confer with each local committee and de- 
termine the date on which the wheat for 
that community may be loaded. See that 
the chairman or local dealer gets the 
proper permit from the Food administra- 
tion gram corporation, 42 Broadway, New 
York city. 

5. Send out a eirecular letter to each farmer in 
that community who has wheat to sell, 
giving him the proper instructions. 


Local Sales Committee 


member of your committee or 
to receive the wheat, weight 
each tarmer for 

must state the 
and the class 


1. Appoint one 
a local dealer 
it, and 


issue receipt to 
vheat. This receipt 
er of pounds of wheat, 








heat received-—spring wheat, white, 
e - mixed wheat, ete 
2. The person, appointed must secure a permit 


to ship the wheat to the Food administra- 








tion «rain corporation. This permit must 
be cured from the Food administrs 
tion crain corporation, Transportation de- 
partment, 42 Broadway, New York city 

3. The person designated by the local sales 
committee to receive the wheat will act as 
the shipper of t earload, receive the 
check for payment, and properly distrib- 
ute this money to t farmers who shipped 
wheet according t their receipts. 

4. Any sses occasioned by leakage, or dis- 
crep neies between the amount shipped 
and amount allowed by the grain cor- 
pora shall b listributed pro rata 
among the farmers shipping wheat in the 
car This shall be pro-rated as proportion 
to the value of each individual shipme nt, 
according to the receipt in the farmer's 
hand 

5. The k iles committee should reserve the 
right to reject any wheat unfit for milling 
purp or wh vill distinetly lower 
the 5 { f mi with the rest f the 
wheat of its cla in the car 

6. In loa r, it is ad ible when more than 
one cia of wheat must be ipped, to 
divid the class« by bulkheads at the 
doors This will permit three classes of 
wheat, if necessary Preferably do not 
load more than two classes in the same 
car 

7. As soon as date of shipment is known, no- 
tice of hipment should be sent to the 
Food administration grain corporation 

8. In applying to the local railroad agent for 
ears, order cars of needed capacity 

9. If the local sales committee has less than 


a carload lot, it should ship in co-opera- 


tion with the nearest local committee 
10. When feasible, the community committee 

may arrange with a local merchant to 

handle the wheat at not to exceed 5 cents 


a bushel. This plan may 


tablishment of perma 
handling wheat in the 


result in the es- 


nent machinery for 


comm 





Important. -Cars should be Food 
administration grain 12° 
Broadway, New Yor 


Making Ready for Fall Grain 


Il. FE. COX, MONK COUNTY, N ¥ 

I feel fe in sayin that in no pre- 
vious period of tl world’ history 
has there been uch ureent need of 
obtaining maximum results with the 
least possible expenditure in man pow- 
er as this fall. When we are endeav- 
oring not only, to plant the usual acre- 
age to wheat, but to also increuse this, 
we are handicapped by the extended 
drouth that has delayed the plowing 
to a great extent. 

It is useless to plow clay land when 
it all turns up in lumps Tl expense 
of fitting such land too great for 
the meager results that will obtain, 
but often stubble land or loamy soil 
can be lowed ov ind planked or 
gone over with a clod crusher. AS 
soon as shower occurs, if a spiked- 
tooth harrow is used the surface will 
be fined and all the little spaces filled, 
leaving the surface in proper condi- 
tion tc receive the next shower to the 
besi possible advantage 

This process conserves the moisture. 


other hand, if the disk or 


Ln the 





Crop Seeding 


and 
Harvesting 
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spring-tooth harrow be used, the 
coarse, dry lumps below are turned 
up, the moisture from the shower has 
been dissipated and the surface is left 
in such a rough and open condition 
that the moisture soon evaporates. 
The deeper preparation can be done 
far more profitably later when more 
rains have accrued and if that is too 
late for wheat, it is never too late for 
rye. 

[I do not consider an outfit of farm 
tools is complete without a spiked- 
tooth harrow. The best and most ef- 


ficient one that I have ever used is 
made in three sections, each having 24 
teeth, making a 72-tooth harrow and 
this cuts a wide swath. These teeth 
are of steel, % of an inch square, 
set in a light oak frame or iron, This 


operated with two horses. I 


is easily 

would not think of farming without 
one of these harrows, as there are so 
many times and seasons when they 


Our aim should be 
right thing at the 
right way. 


are indispensable. 
to try to do the 
right time and in the 


Lime and Chemicals 





FRANKLIN NOBLE, NEW YORK 

The wheat crop statistics recently 
published in American Agriculturist 
show the lamentable failure of our 
American farmers in meeting the re- 
quirements for increased production 
of that crop in our food crisis. Not- 
withstanding the fact that farmers 
face a fundamental problem, of labor 
need to produce crops, as well as ab- 


normal high prices for fertilizers or 
inability to get such, the trouble is 
past, of neglect to main- 
with or without use 
that now, even with 
fertilization yields 


mainly in the 
tain soil fertility 
of fertilizers, so 
. fair amount of 
are low 

ranie mat- 
good til- 


With suitable lime and org 
ter replaced in the soil and 


lage, good crops could have been pro- 
luced and the land: grown relatively 
richer, perhaps, and use of fertilizers 
made very protitable That average 
vields of wheat should be down to 12 
or 13 bushels to the acre in several 
states, is a grievous situation, for it 
means that some farmers are getting 
ss than this and that many are grow. 
ing crops at a@ constant loss. I have 


bushels to the 
50 or 60 bush- 


vield of 123 
ind 


heard ofa 
acre in this country 


els are frequent, with good fertiliza- 
tion and other conditions suitable. 

Director Thorne of the Ohio station 
says: “When the land begins to need 
lime it is a waste of time, money and 
labor to continue to cultivate it, as 
neither fertilizers nor manure can 
give their proper service, until that 
want is supplied.” It has been said 
also that, “99% of our land that has 
been in cultivation 40 years is so de- 
ficient in lime that it cannot be made 
to produce 75% of a crop with any 
amount of fertilizers used.” 

This applies to wheat because it is 
1 nine months growing crop and par- 


depends on soil fertility for 


and good service of 


ticularly 
moisture retention 


applied fertilizers for maturing the 
crop 
[It is an establshed fact that wheat 


large phosphorus require- 


isa plant of 


ment and it is also true that our soils 
in general are especially deficient in 
this element in sufficiency. Nitrogen 
may be obtained from manure, legume 
ind other bacteria, and possibly other. 
wise, while our normal soils contain 
considerable potash, which by im- 
proved culture methods may provide 
a reasonable supply of this element 


crops, but phosphorus is es- 
elément to buy and use 
liberally, for both its direct vital serv- 
ice and its indirect effect of improving 
the efficiency within plants of such ni- 
trogen and potash as may have been 
absorbed. 

Ample phosphorus actually delivered 
to the plant will give it increased vi- 
tality to resist adversec onditions—fa- 
vorable for wheat to carry it through 
the winter, endure drouths and resist 
rust or other diseases. 

Organic phosphoric acid as_ in 
ground bone, fish scrap and some oth- 
er material also carrying nitrogen, is 
desirable, although laboratory analysis 


for usual 
: : ’ 
sentially’ the 





does not show it available as alleged 
to be essential, but price may deter 
use. So in general, reliance must be 
On our mineral phosphates. 

That acid phosphate does give bene- 
fits, is of course known, which but il- 
lustrates my claim that phosphorus 
fertilization is so important that even 
a little of it actually reaching the 
plant produces noticeable benefits. 

I believe that in this era of high 
price of acid phosphate farmers can 
get more for their money in some oth- 
er adaptation of it. If acid phosphate 
is the only obtaintable form for this 
year’s planting, try mixing directly 
with some of it about an equal amount 
of lime carbonate, unburnt form only, 
as this will decidedly increase the ef- 
ficiency of a given amount of such 
phosphate so used, and not deterior- 
ate it. The user thereby gets more 
for his money in crop benefits anu 
land improvement, an application of 
1000 pounds of such mixture per acre 
would be worth while. Many will ar- 
gue otherwise, but on general belief 
only—ample of our good authorities 
will show that they are in error. 

Without farmers Knowing the fact, 


many commercial fertilizer manufac- 
turers are using lime carbonate in 
their product—especially those mak- 


give satisfaction. To 
the farmers who want to obtain better 
crops economically I can only say, 
learn the truth for yourselves by suit- 
able tests of your own; you need to do 
it for your own interest and for the 
welfare of our country, and do it now, 
while crops are bringing good prices. 


ing brands that 


Saves Honeycombs—When I men- 


tioned having lost honeycombs in 
summer by wax moths, a neighbor 


“Tf you will put moth 
hives they will keep 
the moths out all summer. T have 
tried it several years, and have not 
lost a comb.—I[C. A. Hatch, 


beekeeper said: 
balls among your 
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DEL DANE, 
“The Old Stove Master”* 
has clip; the wings of high 

g and Let me prove that 
and installation of the fin aaa Pipeleas tee 

ns jon of the fines ity Pi 
nace—one that wal heat your . 7 *spcless Cap 
home toast”’ 


one register. EI 


throu 
challenge 4 to AY me & 
Just Get My Book! 


See for Yourself 


what low wholesale prices 














GUARANTEED, First Class—True to ane ree from 

Disease, and to reach 708 in good wing condi- 
Good assortment of Fruit Trees, Seaees rental Trees 

hme “Shrubs, Bush Fruits and General Nursery Stock, 

Free Catalog contains planting and growing instructions. 
THE WM. J. REILLY NURSERIES 

124 Ossian Street Dansville, N.Y 
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Unleached HARDWOOD ASHES 


est Potash Fertilizer. The Joynt Brand the best 
AGENTS WANTED. Copeoependenes e Invited 
Bank of Hamilton, ucknow, 
Duns & Bradstreets Agency. 

Address JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontarla 
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Get the Hun 


out of your 


Every — 
army! Eac 
a field is a direct aid to the Hun! 


Get rid of these preventable wastes of food 
Increased acreage may be impossible, 
but you can put all your céared land to work 


crops. 


for Uncle Sam. 


Let us show you how blasting with ATLAS 
Farm Powder will relieve your need for help 


and do the hard jobs easily. 


Farm explosives will help solve your tillage 
Heavier growth and larger yields 


problems. 
follow subsoil blasting. 


Our illustrated book 


farm to full capacity. It is free. 


| Stump Blasting 
OO Poulder Blasting [J Ditch Digging 


Division AAS 





» “Better Farming, 

many Jabor-saving methods of working your 
In writin 

check the subjects in which you are emmentale 


CI Sabsoil Blasting [] Road Making 
0 Tree Planting 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


** shows 


cornfield 


is an outpost of the Kaiser’s 
boulder or crooked creek-bed in 


This book ts free 
Write for it today 
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Hay Tested for Cows 

“The superiority of alfalfa over 
clover seems to lie in the fact that it 
yields a larger tonnage per acre, and 
ig a better appetizer or conditioner, 
rather than in better results per ton, 
when fed to dairy cows,” says the 
Ohio station, when four tests cf these 
Jegumes for milk production were con- 


ducted. “If cows are not limited, they 
consume more feed with the alfalfa 
ration, but they do not produce 
a correspondingly larger amount of 
milk. The cows held up in weight 
better while en alfalfa than while on 
clover. 

“Where the milk increased with th 


alfalfa there Was not a co.respending 
increase of fat, and where there was 
no difference in milk flow there was a 
slight increase in fat with the clover. 
From these results it seems that dairy- 
men are not warranted in paying 
much more per ton for alfalfa hay 
than for clover if the two are of equal 
quality. The difference in tonnage per 
acre will justify considerable effort to 
grow alfalfa. It is advisable to rely 
principally on the clover crop until 
farmers learn to grow alfalfa well on 


a small scale.” 


To Kili Lice on Poultry 


Do you want a good homemade lice 
powder for your chickens? Then mix 
three parts gasoline and one part 
crude cirbolie acid with as much plas- 
ter of paris as the liquids will moisten; 
allow the material to dry for a few 
hours and then place the powder in 
air-tight containers. The powder 


not be mixed or placed near a 
fame. It is necessary to hold the 
fowl while dusting and care should be 
taken to work the dust into the feath- 
ers thoroughly. Ten pounds of the 
mixture will treat 250 mature birds. 

The head louse which lives particu- 
larly on little chickens has been ex- 
terminated in experimental trials at 
the Ohio station with mercurial oint- 
ment or “blue butter.” This contains 
about 50% of metallic mercury which 
kills the head lice. Mercurial oint- 
ment is a stiff substance and should 
be mixed at the rate of one part to 
two parts of vaseline to apply easily. 
A bit of the mixture the size of a pea 
applied with the tip of the finger and 
rubbed into the feathers about the 
head wil destroy the lice. It should 
not be used too freely. 


should 


Feed More Legumes 

“Economize on grain” is the slogan 
of the country. That means less grain 
for live stock. National necessity re- 
quires that human beings be fed first, 
and milk preJuction therefore must 
be maintained, or necessary food will 
not be available. Substitutes, then, 
must be used as far as possible in 
place of grain for dairy cows. Clover, 
alfalfa, cowpeas, soy-bean, velvet- 
bean, or other legume hay, when fed 
with good silage, will maintain a 
medium milk production at a rela- 
tively low cost. 

At the Illinois experiment station 
the milk flow was slightly increased 
when eight pounds of alfalfa hay was 
Substituted for an equal weight of 
concentrates. The Alabama station 
increased the net profits by substitut- 
ing cowpea hay for wheat bran. When 
an ll-pound grain ration and five 
Pounds of mixed hay Were displaced 
by an equal weight of clover hay, at 
the New Jersey station, the milk flow 
fell from 23.8 to 20.1 pounds, but the 
het profits were increased. In these 
trials the cows were also fed first- 
Class corn silage. Under ordinary 

m conditions it is not to be ex- 
pected that legume hay can take the 
Place of the entire grain ration, but 

it is substituted in part, large 
quantities of grain will be released 
for human food. 

The first step in bringing this condi- 
tion about must be the planting of 
more legumes, and the sooner this is 
done the better it will be for the in- 
dividual dairyman, as well as for his 
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Live Stock 
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Poultry 
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should produce at least one ton of 
legume hay for each cow on the 
place. It is not yet too late to pro- 


duce additional legumes this year, and 
it is none too early to make plans for 
fall plenting, so that next year our 
milk supply may be maintained by 
furnishing our dairy cattle, in addi- 
tion to a liberal allowance of silage, 
on abundance of legume hay. 

Will you do your share? Will you 
produce one ton of legume hay for 
each cow Gn your place? 


Improving the Farm Flock 

G. E. SAVAGE, MONROE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Beginning some 25 or 30 years ago 
with a flock of good grade sheep, I 
have built up my present flock, which 
is acknowledged to be one of the best 
Shropshire flocks in this section. My 
method has been first to use nothing 
but the best pure-bred Shropshire 
rams that I felt I could afford. Sec- 
end, by careful selection of my ewe 


lambs, keeping onty the best or’ tops 
of the flock. My first culling of the 
flock is done before putting the sheep 
into winter quarters in the fali. After 
a winter of good care and feeding at 
about the time of shearing, if there 
are any that do not come up to the 
required standard they are again 
culied. Many lambs of promise in the 
fall do not winter or mature well and 
should be discarded. 

In the fall just before the breeding 


season they are very carefully and 
critically gone over and sorted again. 
This gives me a flock that for the 


first year and a half of their growth 
have stood the severe tests for ad- 
mission to the breeding flock. Every 
season thereafter, if for any reason 
they do not measure up to the re- 
quirements they are taken out of the 
flock and disposed of. For years I 
have kept an individual record of 
each sheep which I think has helped 
very much in raising the standard of 
the flock. By the methods I have 
briefly outlined I believe any man 
can build up a high grade, uniform 
flock, raising his standards from year 
to year, and make it a profitable in- 
vestment. 


A concrete water tank should be re- 
inforced. Woven wire fencing or mild 
steel rods are very satisfactory for 
this purpose. A mixture of about one 
part of cement, two parts clean coarse 
sand and three parts of stone with 
enough water to make a quaky con- 
sistency makes water-tight concrete. 








Grew 2 */0 lbs. a day 


This was the average daily gain made by 
this sturdy calf, fed only on 


Blatchford’s 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal raises splendid calves at 
44 the cost of milk. The other & stays in your 
pocket as clear profit. 

Shows ay how to make 


Write for Pamphlet two profits instead of one. 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co.—Dept.9756—Waukegan, Ill. 





fo" MILKING MACHINES 


GlearandCleap = =B-K keeps tubes and cups sweet and 
as Water clean. Penetrates milk solids—kills the 
bacteria. Is clean—hammless—cannot taint 
milk. B-K makes rubber parts last longer 
—cannot harm metal. sed and recom- 
mended by Milking Machine Manufacturers 
for years. Cheapest in actual use—sold 
under guarantee. today—end sour 
milk troubles. Send us your order and your 
dealer's name, Send for dairy bulletins and 
“rial offer.” 


General Laboratories — Madison, Wis. 


2642 Se. Dickinsoe St. 
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INTERNATIONAL PIG MEAL 
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A New Meal For Pigs 
That SpeedsPork Production 


*  Here’s something new—something better-- 
something more profitable for pig raisers—a 
feed that turns pigs into pork faster and 
are as essential as pig iron. 
Push production to the utmost. Feed 






Pork muni- 


It’s New—It’s Different—It’s Tested—It’s Economical 


The supreme ability of a hog is to turn feed into meat — quickly and profitably. Good feed 
means good meat. This new feed means that and more—it means bigger profits and faster 


production. Feed your pigs and shoats this tested, proved, corn-saving, meat-m 


aking meal. 





State and nation. Every dairy farm 


The World’s Greatest Pig Ration 


International Pig Meal 1s a finely ground meal for 
pigs and brood sows. It is composed of cogoanut meal, 
wheat shorts, ground and bolted wheat screenings, 
velvet bean meal, old process linseed oil meal. Each 
of these ingredients contains elements essential for 
quick growth and are combined to secure best results. 


Makes a Little Pig Grow Fast and Big 


International Pig Mec is palatable, nourishing, easily 
digested. Its high protein content—18%—is just the right 
amount for growing pigs, They fight forit. They get 
fat faster on this ba.anced ration than on a corn feed. 


For Calves and Poultry, Too 


Mixed with skim milk, International Pig Meal makes 
an excellent feed for calves. Asa dry mash for poultry 
it is not surpassed. Think of the advantage of needing 
only one meal for three kinds of stock. 

The extraordinary value of International Pig Meal for 
young stock .ies in its fat content, which is almost iden- 
tical in composition to the butter fats of whole milk. 


Guaranteed by Feed Experts 


The feed specialists of the International Sugar Feed 
Co. spent years devising this great feed. Results have 
roved it right. The company guarantees International 
Pig Meal as to analysis and keeping quality. It guar- 
antees safe arrival of shipments to all parts of the world. 


Special Introductory Offer 
, To get this feed into use while and where it will do 


The Quickest WayToMakePi¢sPay- I 


the most good quickest for every farmer, special arrange- 
ments have been made to sell alimited quantity direct, 
at a special low price. This applies especially to those 
whose dealers have not received a supply or who do not 
reside near an International Dealer. The guarantee ofa 
$1,000,000 company protects you. This offer is for a 
short time only. Act promptly. Sendno money. Pzy 
when the feed arrives. Use the coupon NOW! 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
Dept. 6 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


We have a few good openings for dealers and salesmen 


International Sugar Feed Co. Dept. 6 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(To points east of Chicago, west of Kansas City and south of 
River, $2.00 to $5.00 per ton higher on account of difference in 
Quotations on request.) 


Dont Delay This A Day! 
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Uncle Sam 
Wants 
The Whole Dairy 
Family 
Cow to Consumer 


Bossy, her father and brothers 
—the man, woman or child 
who feeds and milks her—the 
man, woman or child who 
makes her milk into butter, 
cheese, ice cream, condensed 
milk, milk powder or any 
other shape or form and the 
man, woman and child who 
uses her milk in any form— 
ALL the folks who make or 
sell machinery and equipment 
she makes necessary— 


To Go To The 
National 
Dairy Show 
Columbus, Ohio 
October 10 to 19 


Where he is going to deliver 
to each one a great war mes- 
sage on the team work he 
wants to do with the dairy 
people and how he wants the 
dairy people and the consum- 
ers of their products to work 
together. 


This Is a Call of 
Duty and 
Opportunity 





BIG MONEY 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


Y free book will amaze you. See the big 
money that is being made by those I 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 


ageable horses can be picked up for u Song. 
By my methods you an quickly transform the n into 
gentle, willing workers and re-sell them at a big pr 

You can also earn fat fees bre aking colts and trai ning 


horses for others, 


Write! My book Is free, postage prepal: a No oblte 


© gation. ostcard brings it. +’ rite to 


Prot. Jesse omnsee Main St., Pleasant om, oni | 














Greater Proiit 
In Hogs and Cattle 


Every dollar cut from your feeding bill 
adds to your profit. 


Dold Quality Foods 
have added to the profits of thousands of farmers 
i ater Tankage and watch your hogs 
fe 604 protein and high in phoephs tes. 
calls similar and costs less ut 
Blood Flour is concentrated nourishment for oe 
calves. Steam Bone Mea! is a fertilizer that will 
ae fatten your fields. 
Ask your dealer for Dold’s § 
Pt 2R\ Quality Foods. Write i 
for our booklet 


Jaced Dold Packing Co. 
Buffale, W. Y. 


Reliable Agente 
wanted everywhere 





WHY HENS WON’T LAY 


P. J. Kelly, the Minnesota Poultry Expert, 


54 Kelly Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn., has published @ 
book, “The Tale of a Lazy Hen.” It tells why the 
hens won't lay and how to make them lay every day. 
Mr. Kelly will mail the book free to anyone who will 
write him. 


50, 000 Nem ll Nest Poultry Tonic 


this winter ory package sold under 
Kh l uarant that will ncrease your 
f ! y b wk Es gs are hi gh in price. 


Write f ir 
D. W. 


rf r today 
GOODLING. - - RICHFIELD, PA. 
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The Fruit Harvest 
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Winter Apples Develop Rapidly 

As autumn advances the irregular 
condition of the apple crop is more 
and more manifest. American Agricul. 
turist is now securing first hand 
data for its final report on the apple 
crop of the United States; meanwhile 
private and public advices coming for- 


TTT 


ward emphasize the uneven condi- 
tions. September as a whole has 
proved favorable to further develop- 


ment and coloring up the fruit on the 
trees. In some instances, notably the 
very important orchard section of 
western New York, this has been most 
gratifying to growers. On the other 
hand the crop has not developed in 
the Hudson valley and New England 
as much as hoped, although weather 
second week of the month has been 
favorable. 

Further west dry weather in Michi- 
gan was damaging to the apple crop 
in that important state, this perhaps 
even more pronounced going back in- 
to late August, in the southwest, such 
as Missouri, southern Illinois, Kansas 
and Arkansas, taking in the Ozark 
region, 

In the box apple territory of Wash- 


ington, Oregon and California, the 
crop will prove a good one; less so in 


Idaho where official bulletins indicate 
almost a@gfailure. Present indications 
are for a commercial crop somewhat 
larger than in 1917, but not a full 


bumper yield. Early autumn varie- 
ties are plentiful in all the leading 
markets, commanding prices much 


higher than often the case at this time 
of year. Best sellers, when highly col- 
ored, command all the way up to $7 
and $8 a barrel,sin New York, and the 
past week were quoted freely in the 
Boston wholesale markets around 
$2.50 per ‘bushel box, loose. 


Uniformity in Packing Apples 
CHARLES H. BREESE, RENSSELAER CO, N ¥ 

One of the main things in packing 
apples is to have the apples run uni- 
form from head to head. Here is a 
case where reputation goes with any 
business. I put a car of Northern Spy 
and a car of Baldwin, Greening, Spitz 
and Ben Davis in storage in Provi- 
dence, R I, three years ago. I let them 
out in February. I got word back that 
the Spys had shrunk 2 to 4 inches 
with no rot to speak of. I did not take 
much stock in this and so went down 


there. The commission house had a 
barrel of my Spys on the floor with 
the head open. The barrel was slack 
about 3 inches. They had a barrel of 
Spys from Maine that was full and 
looked the same as mine on top. 
The dealer asked me what made my 
apples slack when the gqther barrel 


was O K. I went to the cold storage 
and looked over the different varieties, 
opening the barrels to see for myself. 
The Spys were slack just as reported 


and the other varieties were in good 
shape. This I cowd not understand 
as I had charge of packing the apples 
myself. But in regard to honest pack- 
ing, when I returned to the commis- 
sion house the dealer said to me, 


your apples are fetching 50 
cents more than that Maine barrel of 
apples. The trade knows your apples, 
but you can) rot tell how the Mé aine ap- 
ples will run. 


“Breese, 


Plant Your Orchard this fall. When 


vou order insist that the leaves 
have dropped naturally because this 
indicates that they are “ripe” and 
are ready to stand the winter. 


When you plant in the fall you have a 


better chance to get what you want 
than in the spring, you are sure that 
the trees are freshly dug, not stored, 
and you have the work done and out 


of the way of spring work. 











Old Raspberry and blackberry canes 
should be cut out now—if not already 
removed. Having fruited once they 
are of no possible use but a positive 
detriment to the younger canes. The 
sooner they are removed and burned 
the better, for thus diseases and in- 
sects may be kept in check and the 
young canes correspondingly favored. 


Save String Beans from Jack Frost 
by wetting the plants latein the even- 
ing when it looks like a cold night is 
coming. Wet them again in the morn- 
ing before the sun strikes them. Often 
beans may be saved from the frosty 
snap that comes in late September or 
early October and fresh beans may 





thus be had for three or four weeks. 
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Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Better Milk Priees Certain 





The Dairymen’s league directors 
have adopted the Warren formula for 
finding costs of production of milk. 
This iethod of determining costs al- 
ready has the approval of the United 
States food administration. The prin- 
ciple of the formula is that on the 
average it takes the following factors 
to produce 100 pounds of milk testing 
age, 33.79 pounds of grain, 43.3 


pounds of hay, 10.5 pounds of other 
dry forage, 102.5 pounds of silage and 
other succulent feed, 3.02 hours of 
labor and 25% of the cost of the above 
factors for miscellancous factors such 
as pasture, depreciation, ete. 

If the market values of each of the 
above factors are obtained, the sum 
will be the average cost of production 
of 38% milk. But, of course, it costs 
more to produce milk in some months 
than it does in others. To care for 
this variation and to find the cost of 
production for any particular month, 


the average monthly price as obtained 
above must be multiplied by a percen- 
tage factor which has been worked 
out as correct to give the proper va- 
riation for each month. This factor 
will be more than a 100% in winter 
and less in summer. To find the price 


for November when milk is high, the 
average yearly price would be multi- 
plied by 119%, which is the percentage 
variation factor for November; and to 
find the price for June the average 
price would be multiplied by 70.6%, 
which is the percentage variation fac- 
tor for June. 

The formula is a scientific method 
of determining the cost of producing 
milk, and is fair to everyone con- 
cerned because prices made from it 
represent the real costs of production. 


It will be especially acceptable to 
farmers because it insures them fair 
prices for their milk by giving them 
costs on all the factors that go into 
the production of milk. 

The directors have demanded a six 
months’ contract beginning with Octo- 
ber 1, but the prices will be deter- 
mined from month to month by use of 
the Warren formula. The long con- 
tract will be very acceptable to dairy- 
men and at the same time by the use 
of th« rmula they will get the bene- 
fit of the change in prices in costs of 
production. 

Another very important move is 
changing the zone where the base 
price of milk is set, from 150 miles 
from New York city as it now is, to 
250 miles from New York city. The 
leaguc ntends that the base price 
for milk should be determined nearer 
the center of milk production. The 
directors voted back money to local 
branches for expenses. Every branch 
will receive 30 cents for every member 
that paying his 1-cent per 100 
pounds league dues. This rule will 
cause much satisfacton and will put 
new life into local branches. 

As we go to press the October price 


has not yet been fixed, but it is certain 
to be much higher than the price for 
September. Dairymen are assured that 
it will at least equal production costs. 


Start the Calves Right 
J. A, KUEMLING, CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
Calf raising is essential to a perma- 
hent system of dairy farming. For it 
is well known that the dairy farmer 
Must replace with new animals about 


one-fifth of his herd each year. And, 
when one considers the enormous 
losses of dairy cattle in other coun- 
tries, losses which our farmers may 
be called on, in a large measure, to 
make good, it seems plausible to say 
that it will be profitable for a farmer 
to raise even more than the usual 


Rumber of well-bred calves. 

It is generally considered best to re- 
move new-born calves from their 
dams within a day or two, though it is 
necessary to feed the milk of the dam 


to five of six days of age. After this 
age, any whole milk may be fed to 
about two weeks of age at which time 
Skin can gradually replace the 
Who! ik, 10 to 12 days being taken 
to « ve. The amount of liquid to 
feed will be based on the size and 
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vigor is a given calf; six to 10 pounds 
a day is enough at the beginning, and 
this can be raised to 14 pounds as re- 
quired; 16 or 18 pounds may be fed if 
available. 

Along with this milk, some grain 
and hay should be fed after the calves 
are a few weeks old. The grain mix- 
ture should be composed of easily di- 


gested grains as corn or hominy, 
ground oats, bran, linseed oil meal, 


The following mixture will give 
good results: One hundred pounds 
corn or hominy, 100 pounds ground 
oats, 50 pounds bran. 

Up to 25 pounds of linseed oil meal 
may also be added if desired. Good 
mixed hay is satisfactory for calves 
and clover also is excellent; alfalfa 
may prove too laxative. The amount 
of hay need not be limited in most 
cases, but the grain should be meas- 
ured or weighed out after the calves 
eat it well. Care should be taken that 
the grain and hay supply a goodly 
amount of mineral; it is generally ad- 
visable to add one or two pounds of 
salt per 100 pounds of grain, and often 
bone meal, ground limestone or rock 
phosphate in the same _ proportion. 
These above foods, along with a plen- 
tiful supply of fresh water, generally 
form the ration of calves up to six 
months of age. 

It would be very desirable in some 
sections where market milk is sold to 
feed a substitute for the above milk. 
It has not been found very satisfac- 
tory to remove all the milk from the 
ration until calves are at least four or 
five months of age. 

The surroundings of the calves as 
well as their feeding, should be given 
proper attention. A roomy, well- 
bedded, well-lighted and well-venti- 
lated pen should be provided in the 
barn, and an outdoor run for exercise 
in favorable weather. With proper 


ete. 


feeding and care, one may expect 
healthy, vigorous calves which make 


good gains. One and a quarter pounds 
gain per day for the first six months 
is none too large, especially for Hol- 
steins and Ayrshires. But the aim 
should be to have the calves gain in 
the maximum amount in this first and 
best growing period. Don’t overfeed. 
Be regular. Be clean. 


Cows Average 11,000 Pounds 
{From Front Cover.] 
of buckwheat. The farm about which 
I have been writing is located at 
Staleyville, N Y. It consists of 125 
acres, eight of which are in woods 
and 40 in pasture. Mr and Mrs 
Stringer moved on the farm in 1905, 
working it on shares for Seth Parsons 
for five years, at the end of which 
time they started for themselves. As 
owners they progressed in real farm- 
ing rapidly. The land has been im- 
proved by the use of manure and a 
small quantity of commercial fertilizer. 

Mr Stringer uses Pride of the North 
corn for his silage variety and smut 
nose for husking. He has good suc- 
cess with red cob corn. For seeding 
he uses a mixture of red clover, tim- 
othy, alsike and redtop. He believes 
in good drainage, too. 

Mr Stringer is a modest man. He 
spends his time in improving his farm 
business, doing the real thing, rather 
than telling about it. However, it is 
worth telling in words of better praise 
than I give here. He is one of our 
substantial farmers who is master of 
the art and science of farming and he 
no doubt gets a great deal of pleasure 
and satisfaction in his success. Mrs 
Stringer is a woman who helps milk, 
does outdoor work, knows every detail 
of the farm business. A farm under 


such management as Mr and Mrs 
Stringer give, grows into a great busi- 
ness that city people envy and the 


kind that city people cannot usually 
hope to obtain because they will not 
put into it the study and labor of a 
lifetime. 


One of the Biggest War Lessons is 
that the government exists for the 
whole people. National unity has a 
real meaning when enemy war vessels 
lie just off the coast. 














DE LAVAL 


Separators 


Save in 
7 Ways 
since while a De Laval 


COS Cream Separator may cost 
a little more than a poor one to be- 
gin with, it will last from ten to 
twenty years, while other separators 
wear out and require to be replaced 
in from one to five years, 


PROFIT in more and _ better 
cream, with less labor 
and effort, every time milk is put 
through the machine, twice a day, 


or 730 times a year for every year 
the separator lasts. 
which is 


SATISFACTION which 


consideration, and can only come 
from knowing you have the best sep- 
arator, and being sure you are at 
all times accomplishing the best 
possible results. 





QUANTITY of cr reparator 
will recover completely, particularly 


under the harder conditions of every 
day use. 


QUALITY of cream as_ evi- 
denced by De Laval 
butter always scoring highest in 
every important contest. 

in every way over any 


LABOR gravity system, and 


also over any other separator, by 
turning easier, being simpler, easier 
to clean and requiring no adjustment. 
TIM by hours over any gravity 

system, and as well over 
any other separator by reason of 


greater capacity and the same rea- 
sons that save labor. 


Easy to prove these savings 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity 
to prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the nearest 
De Laval agency write the nearest De Laval office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 














Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 


It isa combination of the best feeds money can 
buy. Very highin digestible protein. The only 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. The 
highest quality and purest ration made. So pro- 
portioned that there is no waste, If it is results 
you are looking for in dairy feed, then you want 
to learn more about Unicorn. It brings resuits. 
Write us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chapin & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS 


are built for the man who 
knows quality. Staves dipped 
ferenese preservative; bound 
tg ee strong hoops. -Safe- 
e doors keep silage sweet. 
Anchorage system prevents 
blowing over. 
a or folder. 
save money. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, ¥t. 


a 
Free 


NEGLECT @ 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Order 








Sold on j 
Its Merits i'$1 Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY £1 for ordinary cases, 









AGENTS =) Postpald on receipt of price ads 2 
WANTEDE__F Write for descriptive booklet GS 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or . ni 
Choke-down, can be reduced 
with 


SAVE MONEY 


SILO by buying NOW 


ps gd is hard to get peice is climbing 
Liberal -_ wand Early Shipment Dis- 
Take no chances * 














Tate siguverien this mo. Bat 

. \ lobe lo is your Bes e 

SS this year. Adjustable door BS NE 

frame with ladder combined. A re) R =) 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 











complete silo with less expense, 
rf Window Free. 

Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Save Now—Write Now. 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 

ene ene OO nomical—only a few drops required atanap- 
J) 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. plication. $2.50 abottledelivered. Book 3Rtree 
_ — W.F.Y OUNG,P.D,F.379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD,MASS 





















































Protect Your Horses— 


Protect yourself! Shoe with ‘“ Capewell” 
Nails. No crimping or splitting to injure the 
foot. No loss of the animal’s services. Not 
the cheapest nail regard- 


DEATH TO mune 


ot ASD INDIGESTION COMPOUKD 
/ Cures Heaves by correcting the 
— tb cause—Indigestion, Prevents 

7 is nad Colic, Staggers, etc. Best Oon- 





















less of quality but the ditioner and 

world’s best at a fair price. 26 years sale. 

Insist alway $s upon “The ns guaranteedto 
Capewell” Nail. Saves Ast or 2nd can often c pot can a6 deatene? ae 
time, losses, trouble. Or prepaid by parcel post. Booklet free. 











THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toledo, Ohic 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


FARMERS EXCHANGE. ; 
Ce Wee nik Be 
al ere Ge 


1 
_ 


Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any farmer or ot 


person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuabie in American Agriculturist. At & cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num 
ber counts as one must accom 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, t 


word. Cash 
as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Acver 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our RBAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York i 











LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Seventeen head registered Guernseys 
snd ctght grades. W. A. SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, 








TEN GRADE and pure-bred Ayrshire heifers for 
sale. J. O. BAKER & BROTHER, Andover, N Y 





SHORTHORNS—Both _ sexes Splendid farmers’ 
cattle. WM SUTTON, Windham, N Y 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit next 
St er. Also raspberry blackberry, gooseberry, 
» Srape plants fruit trees shrubs for fall 

fre HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR: “The Romance of the 
Honeysweet Black Raspberry.” t 


" est for home and 
market. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N Y 


FRUIT TREES, apple, pear, plu Try 
* for fall planting Catal 


od Ground, NY. 


MACHINERY 


SECOND-HANDED SHARPLES MILKER for one 
haif of initial cost In good working 
LEWIS TAYLOR, Wryalusing, Pa. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 

HIDES 

LET US TAN YOUR HIDB—Cow, horse, or calf 

ins. for coat or robe Catalog on request THD 
CROSEY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


‘DOGS AND HARES 


peach, plum, cherry, 
quince g free HARRY L, 
SQUIRES, Gx 


order. CC, 











BELGIAN WARES, Flemish giants, LESTER 
BILL, Wayland, N Y. 

FOR S\LE—Scoteh Collie pups. JOHN D. SMITH, 
Walton NY 


OUR: HELP BUREA 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 


MALE 


FARMERS 


HELP WANTED 


women, girls, 18 or over 


Men, . 
»btainable, 


Get 


government jobs. Thousands $1100 year. 
Experience unnecessary rasy fall examinations 
everywhere, Sample questicas free Write imme- 
diptely FRANKLIN  LNSTITUTE Dept 40, 
Rochester, N Y 


! 





WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 


and rig to look after the interests of American Agri 
cwlturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid, Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
Ciey. X ¥. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED--One of the oldest publishing houses in 
America wishes several women to call on farmers in 
western New York counties, to sell and collect. sub 
scriptions for a weekly farm paper. Write full par- 
ticulars, with business experience if any. A 
weekly salary and expenses paid. Women raised or 
on Ma given preference. LAK BOX 191, 

N Y¥. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments and 
headstones in every county Business everywhere. 
Good commission. MOORE MONUMENT (CO, Ster- 
ling, Ll. 





Where the readers of Amertoan Agrtculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
Mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special home- 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta 





TOO OLD TO WORK, will not rent; will give farm 
150 acres, 50 in cultivation, new buildings, insured 
for $1800 to man who buys timber and wood at $2500 
cash. Estimated 300,000 feet timber, 1000 cords wood 
Offer good for 30 days No agents MARCUS 
JOCELYN, Somerset Co, Ma. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Timber lot. Several 
thousand feet of hard wood L. J. MUZZY, Spartans- 
burg, Pa 


Eden, 
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Crops and Prices 
J. M, CLARKE, NIAGARA COUNTY, N ¥ 
The acreage of wheat being sown 
this fall is less than usual, and farm- 
ers are putting in only what they can 


handle alone another year, as they 
cannot see where they are going to 
get help to care for it. The ground 
has been quite hard to fit as it had 


been dry for some time. Most farmers 
are working their stubble ground on 
top and not plowing, while others 
have plowed part and worked the bal- 
ance on top. 

Harvesting is all done and many are 
through’ threshing. Threshers are 
charging 6 cents a bushel for oats, 8 
and 10 cents for barley and wheat. 
The wheat is a good crop and in fine 
condition, yielding from 30 to 45 bush- 
els an acre. Much clover seed is being 
hulled this year as it was a big crop, 
alsike bringing $10 and $11.50 a bushel 
right from the machine. Red clover 
is not quite so high, but still brings a 
good price for those who have it. 

Apples are a good crop and many 
orchards are loaded to their utmost. 
Pears are a fine crop, but not of very 
good quality. Firsts bring 7 cents a 
pound, and seconds 2% to 3 cents. 
Peaches are scarce, few being seen on 
the market. Tomatoes bring GO to SO 
cents 2 bushel on the market, and at 
canneries S20 per ton. Sweet corn is 


15 and 2U cents a dozen ears, milk 
cows very high, and few of them. 
Milk is selling for 24 cents a gailon, 


and in the cities at 13 cents a quart. 
Beans Promise Well 

G. P. VAN VALKENBURG, MONTGOMERY CO 
A large Oats crop is being harvested 

in this locality, with yields as high as 

oO bushels an acre. The potato crop 

is poor, early blight practically de- 

stroyed the vines. No apples or plums 


of any amount as the severe cold 
weather ruined many fruit trees. 
Winter and spring wheat was har- 


vested, and the prospect is good for a 
buckwheat crop. The corn crop poor. 
Beans promise well, is a lange acreage 
has been planted. 

Fresh eggs are sebling at 48 to 50 
cents a dozen, butter 50 cents a pound. 
Fresh milch cows and springers sell at 
$100 to $125 each, fowis 3O cents a 
pound and veals 17 cents a pound. The 
acreage sown to wheat and rye will 
not be large this fall unless the gov- 
ernment will exempt our young farm- 
ers who are managing farms and do- 


ing work with all kinds of farm ma- 
chinery and employing women as 
helpers. The number of abandoned 


farms will be largely increased if our 
men are called to the colors and they 
are ready to go, yet they do not feel 
justified to plant a crop, with no one 
in prospect to harvest. 


Home Grown Feed 
C. Fe. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Tenseness has characterized the re- 
tail feed markets in central New York 
ever since prices soared out of reach 
of profit certainties to either dealer or 
consumer. Farmers are conservative in 
feeding, and dealers are reckoning 
close on saving extra expense in office 
labor, hauling and handling. In one 
local wholesale and retail house, wom. 
en and youths comprise much of the 
working force, women in the office, 
and boys im the feed rooms. More fre- 
quently than usual have small feed 
stores changed hands. Quite lately, 
three such in Delaware county have 
closed. Summer sales of mill feeds for 
immediate use have been below the 
amount used heretofore. Both farmers 
and retailers have been in doubt when 
to stock up for winter. Considerable 
mill feed, especially gluten, was bought 
from local dealers on the July market 
and taken direct from the cars, saving 
labor and storage. 

Oats were harvested in fine condi- 
tion and the yield was _ gratifying, 
though not so great as was expected. 
Oats are of prime quality, heavy 
weight according to bulk, and the 
straw abundant and bright. Corn has 
exceeded all expectations except where 
poor seed caused failure. Baring va- 
rieties are now generally preferred to 
leafy stalk, comparatively earless 
southern kinds. State corn and Luce’s 
Favorite have matured rapidly, pro- 
ducing well developed crops. These 
home-grown grains are particularly 
significant considering that oats are 
retailing at 90 cents a bushel, and old 
corn of even inferior quality is hardly 
obtainable. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Sixteen Men and Eight Horses 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
The experiment of permitting pris- 
oners sentenced to confinement in the 
Berks county jail to cultivate “war 
gardens” resulted in the harvesting of 





TRUCK, BERRY, POULTRY FARM 42 acres, with 
tools and crops, $1600. C. VOSS, Pittsville, Md. 








a crop of 400 bushels of potatoes, a 


supply sufficient tofeed all the inmates 
of the jail during the coming winter. 
While cultivating, a guard was present 
to prevent the possible escape of pris- 
oners. 

Sixteen men and eight horses were 
employed in digging potatoes on a Le- 
high county farm, and as a record- 
making day’s work, over 1700 bushels 
of potatoes were harwested. The tubers 
in that section are of a splendid qual- 
ity this season. 

David McClure, an octogenarian of 
Chester county, operates single-hand- 
ed, a farm of 150 acres. e general 
scarcity of farm help wil greatly re- 
tard all fall farm work, including the 
harvesting of corn and potatoes and 
seeding wheat and rye fields. . The sit- 
uation is a serious one on many of the 
large farms. 

Commercial tomato growers were 
somewhat disappointed with the unex- 
pected slump in price. However, as 
the early varieties sold at as high as 
$2 a basket, the crop realized a fair 
average price, the average equalizing 
fairly well. 


MARYLAND 


Washingten Co—Farmers cutting 
early planted corn. There will not be 


over three-quarters of an average 
crop. Too dry during growing sea- 
son. Wheat is turning out well. for 


amount of straw. and is of excellent 


American Agriculturist, September 28, 39), 


quality. The early potato er 
short and fruit crop fair. 
4U0c p doz, butter 45c p Ib. 
Anne Arundel Co—Whe;; 
made a poor yield. Tobacco h 
is being done rapidly in order 
the crop in before frost. Corn ep, 
is better than it has been for so. 
seasons, as weather conditions w.. 
favorable from planting. A large ; 
age was put to tobacco, owing 
prices. Farmers cut out some 
land and put it in tobacco. 
portion has been housed and is yel 
lowing down nicely. Tomato ¢rop 
fairly good, but not up to standard j, 
size and quality. Tobacco 
Bright, 40 to 45c for seconds, 37 
40c for dull, 20 to 25¢ for 
tips. Tomatoes 44c for % bskt at the 
eannery, corn $8 p bbl, eggs 45 
doz, butter 45c p Ib. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wood Co—Threshing is about done 


SP Guite 
LESS are 


her 
Ousing 
tO get 


corn 
A good 


but yield not good. On account of 
drouth corn will be but half a crop 
Rains will help fall pasture also see. 
ing. About the usyal acreage of wheat 


will be sown. Potz#toes little over half 
a crop, and al! sold. 
potatoes $1.75 p bu, wheat $2.15 p by 
hay $25 to $30 p ton, straw $10, cattle 
12c p lb, hogs 17c p lb, sheep high anq 
scarce, lambs llc p lb. 
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Your Tractor 


Oliver is the standard tractor plow. 


Whether it is ata plowing demonstration or out on 
the farm fields where the tractors are in actual use— 
you'll find an Oliver plow behind the majority of the 


tractors. 


Why? Because this use has proven that Oliver does 
the best job of plowing and the best plowing and prep- 
aration of the seed bed means the best crops. 


Every Oliver tractor plow is equipped with combined 
rolling coulters and jointers which bury the trash at the 
bottom of the furrow, leaving a clean field surface. 


Oliver No. 78 is a one-man outfit--capable of stand- 


ing up to the hardest usage. 


Its stop device main- 


tains an even depth of plowing. The plow points 
enter and leave the ground first, enabling the operator 
to plow at an even depth clear to the ends of the field. 
A pull on the trip rope right at the operator’s hand raises or 
lowers the bottoms in a half turn of the furrow wheel. 


Where disk plows are required— Oliver is ready with the 
disk plow—one that will penetrate and stay in when the plow- 


ing is hard. 


Insist upon the Oliver with the tractor you buy. 


Write and 


ask an Oliver dealer for detailed information. 


There is an Oliver dealer close to you. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Factories at South Bend, Indiana and Hamilton, Ontario 


PAN INNMAAAULLUNU HZ 
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The Latest Markets 


ee 
THE GRAIN MARKETS 


gest WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
sf4NDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 














—Wheat—, -——Corn Oo 
= 1918 19171918 1917. “1918 1917 
. 1.67. 2.13 .73% .60% 
ea otk 183% 227 ‘92° ‘er ® 
Boston 1.85 2.28 -84 -76 
gt Louis 1.70 awa +73 .60 
Toledo de ae — 2.63 71% .59% 
Minneapolis -- 2.21% 2.17 — 2.12 — 56% 
ee, — 
United States food administration ‘‘fair prices’’ 
eoatro! the wheat market. Above quotations are for 


No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, 


winter, 
$o lower: 


« No 1 red 
No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
No 3. Te under No 1. The government 
1 the price of any other grain. 

»s food administration controls wheat 
wheat by-products, and has established the 
wholesale 









followitig e bulk prices in carlots at mill; 
add cost of containers and of freight from mill to 
feeder. 
Milli Flour Bran Mixed Middlings 
poin p bbl p ton feed shts&rd 
Boston ---++++es $10.65 29.66 $31.91 $32.66 
Kew York ...00 10.61 30.26 31.51 33 
Philadelphia 10.56 29.86 31.11 
Baltimore .+.++. 10.56 29.66 30.91 
Louisville ..++ 10.30 = 26.86 = 28.11 
Buffalo .----+++ 10.33 28.16 29.41 
Cleveland ....+6 10.33 27.76 29.01 
Duluth ....+-++. 10.05 23.36 24.61 
Minneasolis 10.01 23.36 24.61 
: ee 
The embargo placed on all terminal 
markets against receipts of grain 
after Sept 1S until further notice, 


has greatly reduced the receipts of 


wheat which previous to that date 
had been exceptionally heavy. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis and Duluth the 
early part of last week were more 


than double shipments of correspond- 





ing period a year ago. 

Corn traders are feeling easier be- 
cause the crop in the corn belt has 
passed the period of frost damage and 
is maturing in excellent condition. 
Every good day now adds to the qual- 
ity of the crop. There has been a 
moderate movement of old corn from 
the country and with good weather, 
roads and ample car supply it is ex- 
pectel this movement will continue. 
At Chicago No 2 yellow corn sold at 
$1.50 1.69 p bu, No 3 yellow 1.58@ 
1.62. 

The oats market shows a very firm 
tone with a more active demand for 
export. In the face of light receipts 
and : ve demand, prices have held 
frm. Standard oats sold at T2\%4c, No 
2 white at T24@7T3\%c. 

Rye has continued steady, although 


ve shown some slight reces- 
ng to large offerings. No 2 
Chicago sold at $1.62@1.63% 


re has been an active demand 
ley both from elevator interests 
from some of the industries. 
showed a range from ‘We to 





and 
Prices 
$1.03 p bu for poor to fey. 

Timothy has been in good demand 
at $11.50@11 for best grades. 


Flax has shown a sharp advance 


and is quotable at $4.37. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1918. . 58 57 5T 
1917... 4514 43 47% 
1916 S514 33 36% 
1915 28% 26 29 
1914 3 31 33 
Butter 
At New York, the butter market 


has taken a strong upward tendency, 
but prices, owing to the maximum 
of protit allowed by the food admin- 
istration, have shown a wider range 
than would otherwise be the case. 
Moderate arrivals of fresh cmy were 
Picked up quickly. Higher than ex- 
tra emy 5714 @58e p 1b, emy firsts 538 @ 
dec, state dairy 5514 @56%4, factory 
stock 56@40c. 

At Utica, there was an advance in 
butter of 3c, bringing the quotation 
up to 53c p Ib. 

Cheese 
At New York, receipts are moder- 


ate and prices have advanced slighte 
ly. Fresh colored and white flats 28 
} Sete twins 27144 @28c, skims 22% 

\t Utica, cheese sold at 26%c¢ p 1b 
or | and 265¢¢ for singles, an 
ad of 4c. The make is rapid- 
ly d ising. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFFRINGS 
COMPARED WITIT ONE YEAR AGO 




















Per 100 Ibs —Cattle—, —Hogs—, -—Sheep—, 
Chie 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
New $19.50 $17.90 $20.85 $18.85 $12.25 $12.60 
But 19.00 15.85 21.00 19.10 12.50 11.50 
Pittshvr 17.50 16.00 21.35 19.15 12.00 11.7 
Kanes 2, s+e* 17-60 14.89 20.50 19.50 12.75 12.00 

Sas City 4. 19.10 17.25 20.65 18.95 11.50 12.50 
_—__— 


At New York, fair to prime steers 
opened active and 15@25c higher last 
Week; common do and medium cows 
end bologna bulls slow; choice fat 
pe ar to higher. Later in week 
a sh : choice steers continued firm to 
tm. higher, others dull and weak; 

S and cows in liberal receipts and 





barely steady. Market closed strong 
to 15c higher on good to prime steers; 
bulls and cows dull and generally low- 
er. Common to very choice steers have 
sold at $9@19 p 100 lbs; latter figure 
for 101 Va steers, averaging 1442 lbs, 
bulls 6.50@11, cows 4.25@10.50. 

Veals opened steady; western calves 
a trifle more active; later veals ruled 
steady; grassers, barnyard calves and 
western firm to 50c higher. Closed 
quiet and steady on veals, grassers and 
coarse heavy western calves lower. 
Common to prime veals are selling at 
15@21 p 100 lbs, culls 10@14, grassers 
and skim milk calves 7@8.25, year- 
lings 6@ 7.75, westerns 8.25@11.50. 

Sheep in moderate supply and 
steady since last report. Lambs opened 
steady to strong with limited offer- 
ings; held firm during the week; clos- 
ing active and higher. Common to 
prime sheep (ewes) $8@12.50 p 100 
lbs, culls 5@7T, common to prime lambs 
15.75@ 19.87%, culls 12@15. 

Hogs held up during the week; clos- 
ing steady. Medium weight N Y and 
Pa hogs are selling at $20.75@21 p 
100 Ibs, heavies and pigs 20.25 @ 20.50, 
roughs 18@18.50. 

The Horse Market 

Liberal receipts of both fresh and 
seasoned horses last week marked the 
opening of the fall trade. The demand 
for green horses has improved now 


that the hot weather is over. Prices 
ruled gencrally steady. Good to choice 
heavy drafters %300@425 p head, 


chunks 175@ 275, inferior to good sec- 
ond-hand, general purpose horses 50 
@ 150. 


The Milk Market 


At New York a new arrangement 
for fixing rates to the producers will 
go into effect October 1. Hereafter 
the federal milk commission will not 
determine the rates. They will be set 


through conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the Dairymen’s league 


and the distributers, the former hav- 
ing the assistance of Prof Savage of 
Cornell university in arriving at a 
basis of cost of production for the 
different months. The federal food 
administration will thave general over- 
sight. The first of the conferences 
began September 16. It was decided 
that contracts should run for six 
months. Rates are to be based on a 
formula covering various items re- 
lated to cost of production, such as 
capital invested, feed, labor, etc. Inas- 
much as there was disagreement be- 
tween the league representatives and 
those of the distributers over the la- 
bor cost, this phase of the formula 
was taken before the food adminis- 
tration for decision. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. hey refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and* commission charges When sold in 8 
smaller way to retailers an advance is usually se- 





cured. Retail prices to actual consumers may be 20 
to 75% higher. 
Appies 
At New York, receipts of apples 


have been liberal and with a good de- 
mand have been promptly absorbed. 
Some extra fancy lots have sold above 
highest quotations. In spite of the 
scarcity of sugar crabapples are held 
firmly, Wealthy $4@7 p bbl, Maiden 
Blush 38@5.50, Fall Pippin 4@5.50, 
Gravenstein 3.50@5, Greening 3@6. 
Crabapples, small, 10@15c, large 6 
@ 12. 
Beans 

At New York, a fairly quiet market 
has ruled, although some holders are 
anxious to sell owing to the approach 


of the new crop. Pea beans $11@ 
11.25 p 100 lbs, medium 11@11.25, 


marrow 11.50@11.75, red kidney 22.50 
@ 22.75, white kidney 13.50@24, black 
turtle soup 12.50@12.75, yellow eye 
11.50@11.75, Cal pinks 7.50@7.75. 


Eggs 
At New York, there has been accu- 
mulation of better grades and with 


only a moderate outlet prices are be- 
ing shaded 1@2c. Medium grades are 


moving slowly and are being freely 
offered. Nearby fey whites (4 @68c p 


doz? fresh gathered common to choice 
45@63c, extras 51 @52c, refrigerator 40 
@44%ec. 
Fresh Fruits 
York, most fruits are in 
ample supply and moving freely. The 
peach market is weaker owing to 
many lots of poor quality. There is 
a steady demand for grapes and plums 
which are in moderate supply. Cran- 
berries are dull. Bartlett pears $7@ 
10 p bbl, Seckel 7@11, Bosc 6@9c, 
Clairgeau 4@7, Anjou 4@6, Sheldon 4 
@6, Flemish Beauty 2.50@ 4.50, Kieffer 
3@3.50, Scooter 2.50@3.50, Jersey 
peaches 2@3.50 p bu, Pa 2@3.50 p 
earrier, N Y Elberta 3@4 p bu, plums 
hO@The p 4-qt bskt, grapes 1@2.40 p 
case, cranberries 8@9 p bbl. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, trade in dried apples 
is very quiet, with choice evaporated 
held at 1514 @16c p lb. 

Poultry 

At New York, live and dressed poul- 
try have been in moderate supply with 
a fairly good demand, fancy dres 
broilers are rather scarce, live chick- 
ens 32@36c p lb, fowls 33 @36c, tur- 


At New 








keys 28@30c, L I spring ducklings 43 
@ 45c, geese 25@26c, pigeons 35@40c, 
guineas Tdc@$1, fresh killed, dry- 
packed chickens 42@45c, L I broilers 
40 @ 50c, fowls 35 @ 3tc. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, choice veals are in 
light supply at 32@33c p lb, prime 30 
@3lc, fair to good 28@29c, butter- 
milks and grasses 15@ 25c. 

Hay 

At New York, the market is firmer 
for high and medium grades, but 
weak for poorer sorts. No 1 timothy 

1@33 p ton, fcy light clover mixed 

@30, rye straw 16@18S. 

Potatoes 

At New York, there is good demand 
and the market firm. Sweet potatoes 
are in light supply. Long Island $4.50 
@5 p bbl or bag, Jersey 4.25@4.50, Me 
4.75 p 180 lbs, Jersey sweet 1.50@2.25 
p bskt, eastern 5.50@6 p bbl. 

Vegetables 

At New York, most vegetables are 
in liberal suppiy, the pea season is 
about over, mushrooms are scarce. 
String beans 75c@S81.75 p bskt, beets 
$2@5 p bbl, carrots $2@2.50, corn $1 
@3 p 100 ears, celery $2@3.50 p case, 


cabbage $141.50 p_ bbl, cauliflow- 

er $143.50 p cra, eggplant $1.50 

@2 p bbl, lima beans $3@3.5U0 

p bskt, Orange Co. onions $1.25 
cb 6 






@2 p 100-lb bag, Ct valley 25 @ 2.50, 
state and western $1.25@2.50, peppers 
$2@3 p bbl, pumpkins  $1.25@1.75, 
squash $1@1.50, turnips $2@3.25, to- 
matoes 40c@ $1.25 p bx. 
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Buckwheat Leaders in production 
are Pennsylvania and New York, those 
two states the past season producing 
12 out of 17 million bushels. Michi- 
fan turned off 675,000 bushels, Wis- 
consin 281, Iowa 132, Vermont 286 
thousand. 





The present boom in business is the 
logical result of government expend- 
itures of unexampled proportions. 
Profits mostly go back to Uncle Sam 
for Liberty bonds and taxes. The new 


federal tax bill certainly taxes the 
profits out of war. Yet no one com- 
Plains. All are ready to do their ut- 
most. 





Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 


Sept 28 Hatfield, Pa. W. M. Benninger. 

Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 S$ Co. 

Oct 8 Black Creek, Y. Ryderdale. Farms Co, 

Oct 8 Granville, N Y. Dispersal F. W. Scott herd 
ry 


at the farm, Granville, N Y. 
‘ J. B. Sissons Sons. 


Oct 9-10 Poughkeepsie, N Y. 
Oct 10-11 Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. B. Sissons Sons. 
Sale to be 


Consignmeny sale. 
Oct 11 Red Lion, Pa. 
held at York, Pa 


W. P. Crumling. 


Oct 14 Featherstone, Va. Frank Chambers, Ir. 

Oct 18 Orange, Va. Va Hol Club. 

Oct 23-24 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. North Easton, Pa. 

Oct 16-17 Columbus, O. Liverpool Sale and Pedigree 
Co. Consignment sale. 

Oct 18-19 Columbus, O. The Second National 


Dairymen’s sale. E. M. 
Nov 20-21 
Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, @ 
June 5-7, °19 Philadelphia, Pa. Moyer naticnal sale, 
H. A. Moyer, director. 


f _M. Hastings Co, managers 
Liverpool, N Y, at Liverpool sale pavilion, 


Ayrshires 


Oct 2 Waterloo, Ia. D. M. Fenderson. 








SWINE 


BREEDERS 





WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires places them 
at the TOP. We have boars ready for service. 
Fall pigs, both ‘sexes, for sale, carrying the 
blood of the Grand Champions. Send for cir- 
cular to 


HOOD FARM, - - 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier’s 
Suecessor, the champion sire of champions, and a full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 
this year. These pigs are out of prolific dams; the 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 
an average of 1145. and raised sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
dred, the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
and from _a prolific family, write us. Prices right. 
Sentinel Spruce Farm, 


~BERKSHIRES | 


100 FALL PIGS READY FOR 
SHIPMENT OCT. 15. 


Sired by Romford Duke 67 Jr., Champ 1917 
ternational, and out of Lord Pre. Successor, 
Duke’s Bacon 5th dams. 

Prices right for quick sale. 


J. T. HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 
BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 
weeks old at $20 each and up. 

C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





In- 
and 





PA. 





“HAMPSHIRES” 
oe BET seu ‘ “ 
y They grow over 
7 pound a day, from 
date of birth, if fed 
intelligently. Free cir- 
“ cular. 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


state. Pedigreed 


Mulefoot Hog stock for sale. 


Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


Duroc JERSEY PIGS 


EITHER SEX, $15 EACH. PED. 
J. ELMER LONG, PALMYRA, PA, 
Young sows, bred for Sept. far- 


D U R O Cs row; service boars; gilts of 


March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 
large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed 
C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


DUROCS 


Registered large, growthy, prolific kind. Make your 


wants known. Prices reasonable. 
BOWMAN & BOMBERGER, - PALMYRA, PA. 


one 





oldest breeder in the 
di 

















REGISTERED BABY DUROC PIGS unrelated are 
now ready sfor immediate delivery. Special September 
prices. Fpress paid on pigs. Also registered bred sows. 
for fall farrow from $75 and up. Service boars all ages. 
Open sows and gilts. BELROSE FARMS, Poolville, N.Y. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 

Pork will help win the war; but the important 
thing right now is to buy a bond of the fourth liberty 
loan. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 
Larci vee BERKSHIRES 
Boars, Sows and Gilts Write for prices, 

BURTON C. STUART, Springwater, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, rot 


akin, at t prices. 
HOME ARM, - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 


50 O. I. C. PIGS 


Bxtra fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
boars ready for service this fall. Gilts and fine choice 
sows. All priced very low for immediate sale. 


CG.’ W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortiand, N. Y 


Reg. O. I. C. GILTS 


Males and Spring Pigs 
Booking orders for September delivery of pigs born 
June 25, 1918. Choice S. C. White Leghorn hens, 


pullets and _ cockerels. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA. 


‘REGISTERED O. I. C. 
and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains; prices 
ight. Am now booking orders for fall pigs. 


ri 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 














At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . ° . BALLY, PA. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
B. F. STEELE, . HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
Spring 


pigs only 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 








WM. BAHE, 





DOGS 


Airedale Terriers 


Puppies sired by a great son of CH. ABBEY 
KING NOBBLER, out of a bitch by CH. REX 
PERSAULTUM. A litter that represents the 
cream of Airedale bloodlines, with type, size, 
and bone. For full particulars, pedigree, and 
prices. 

R. M. Craig, Thornliebank Farms, Glen Spey, 

New York. 











POULTRY BREEDERS 
C H I = K Silver, White and Columbian 
+ 4 Wyandottes and Barred 
Rocks, 20¢ each, $18 per 100, 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 
Ready for 


4444 QUALITY CHIX delivery Sept. 


18. Barred Rock and R. Reds, $13 per hundred. Order 
in advance. Shipment by parcel post prepaid. 

mfst be placed in advance. Shipment by parcel post 
prepaid. E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. 3. 


33, Phoenixville, Pa. 








SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 





AUCTIONEERS 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
New York 





Elmira, . - ‘ 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Eyery branch cf 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, 11. Carey M. Jones, Prom 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





_ 
THE FIFTEENTH SALE OF REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
BY THE 


Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
OCTOBER Ist and 2nd, at BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


and will consist of 


150 HEAD of CHOICE CATTLE 


WELL-KNOWN BREEDERS AS 





FROM THE HERDS OF SUCH 


J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N. H. 
G. G. Burlingame, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
S. F. Campbell, Windham, N, H. 
E. H. Davis, Vergennes, Vt. 
F. L. Fisher, Norwood, Mass. 
Datus Clark, Peru, N. Y. 
F. P. Knowles, Auburn, Mass. 
Abbott & Clark, Cortland, N. Y. 
Geo. C. Cary, St. Johnsbury, Vt. : 
John Arfmann, Middletown, N. Y. 

A. Flagg, Littleton, 


W. D. Robens, Poland, N. Y. 
M. T. Carrigan, Concord, Mass. 
F. L. Parmelee, Putney, Vt 
P. Towle, M. D., Carlisle, Mass. 
J. H. D. Whitcomb, Littleton, Mass. 
Gardiner Hall Jr. & Co., South Wil- 
lington, Conn. 
Graylawn Farms Co., Waterbury, 
C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 
J. M. Allen, M. D., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
E. C. Taylor, Tinmouth, Vt. 


Cattle of all ages and both sexes 


A beautiful time of the year to see the Green mountains in 
all their glory of autumn foliage and visit the offices of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of America. 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 


The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 





Vt. 


Mass. 
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‘SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 

If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 


F. P. Cortlandgn. Y. 


Offers for sale 
in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September and 
October. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 
75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now, 
75 Grade Helfers, two years old. due to freshen thig 
fall. They are the right kind for dairy cows. 
200 ~~ two years old, bred to freshen in the 
winte d early spring. 
100 Helfers, 12 months to 18 months old. 
| 100 Registered Holstein Heifers. Part of them due to 
} freshen this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
} will please anyone. Wire us the day you would 
| 
| 
| 


creators verona 





like to look them over. 
WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortland, N. Y. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


Saunders & Son, 














Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M % Holstein calves, either sex, 
$17.50 to $25 each; express 

ence paid in lots of 5. 
1F : , 2 ore 9 
HOLSTEI NS, 50- lb. Breeding a ag FS, 


8 to 15 months old. 25 regis- 
tered heifers, 1 to 2 years old. 
3 carloads of high grade and 
registered cows. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, - TULLY, N. Y. 


| Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 
A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
dam. Also bull calves. 
| € Lb. BANKS & SON, - 


HERD SIRES 
Sire : King of the Pontiacs 
— Kirene Fayne 31.62 at 
yrs. Sister to Segis Fayne 
oenne the 2 cow 
Sire: King Walker Se gis 
Walker Pietertje fi Dam : Kirene Fayne 31. 52at3yr 


Sister to Segis Fayne Johanna 
Segis Fayne wy apg 
Young cows bred to the 





King Massasoit )3 














above sires without reserve. 
Write your wants, or better, come and see them. 


G. SMITH & SONS, Ioc., Seelyville, Pa. 


[$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

B. H. ENAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 





26-Ib. 


NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





30 Fine Holstein Springers 
75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 Years Old 
2A. BR. OU. Bulle *S* 
B. J. BOWDISH ra N.Y. 


40 Fine Young ‘Holsteins 


Springers, extra fine cows. due to freshen this fall. 
Forty high grade Holstein heifers. two years old, due 











HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$2 25 each. Express paid in lots of 
5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
Priced very low for imme- 
diate sale. 2 heifers and regis 





MAPLE _ LAWN 








hell agg dl we BR Ms ge to freshen this fall; 25 heifers 12 to 18 months oid. 
le cows i “avy producers, The Fred 3. Saunders, R. F. D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortiand,’N. Y 
rice is r ” head from — 
which to elect. Bargaing in 
registered bull . all ~~ a sell OR S LE REGISTERED 
eatisfaction supply your wanta in olsteins | A 
©. w. euuis, JR. CORTLAND, N. Y. Holstein Heifers 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST, . - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 


REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous tho world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. | 











Purebred Registered 
. a 
Holstein Cattle 
Send for Free lilustrated Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 








CALF BORN APRIL. 7th, 1918 








BULL 








a > : Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average record of 

$100 | Wouctes | m 1. STE IN BU LL $100 lam and “s dam 595.65 milk and 29.69 Ibs. 
Korn Mareh 25, 1917. Sire, a 33-Ib. | butter in seven days; 2414.59 lbs. milk and 118.30 

bull Dam, a daught of 21.89-1b. daughter of | ibs. butter in 30 days 

Changeling Butter Bo “FR ED A. BLEWER, Maple- | Dam, Hamilton Ormsby Ruby. This young heifer 

vale Farms, Owego, Tioga Co, N. Y. | is a qranddaeahter of Admiral Gelsche Hamilton and 





| from Hamilton Ruby, with an official record as a 
junior three-year-old of 441.1 Ibs. milk and 18.83 Ibs. 


to oot ee or ok gaat a ue STBIN MAN. Three | Dutter in seven days. red ca ¥ is a nice — w——~ 
very straight, nicely mari rice, registered, trans- 
sae dams average 31 Ibs. wy in 7 days. Price fo pone gp Mer 2 


a Sf eh y. | BRADLEY FULLER, - + UTICA, W. Y. 














| Cor tland Holstein Farms | 





DISPERSAL SALE 


Of the Entire 


ECHO FARM HERDS 
Holsteins 2.4 Jerseys 


The Property of W. J. Woods, Esq. 


At Kcho Farm, Paxton, Mass. 
(7 Miles from Worcester) 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1918 
At 10.30 A. M. 


The catalogue will list a choicely bred lot of Holsteins, representa- 
tives of the best strains of the breed, among which are 

daughters of the 40-Ib. sire, King Segis Champion Mobel. 

daughters of the 30-lb. sire, King Lyons Nudine. 

daughter of the 46-Ib. sire, Ormsby Jane King. 

daughter of the 30-lb. sire, King Hartje. 

daughter of the 35-lb. sire, Royal Konigen. 

daughter of the 31-lb. sire, Aaggie Cornucopia Sir Colantha. 

18-lb. two-year-old daughter of the latest Century sire, Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. 


Many of the Females Are in Calf to 30-lb. Sires of 
oyal Breeding. 
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The Jerseys consist of sixty head of selected animals of choicest 
breeding and individuality. Mr. Woods kept records at his farm o{ 
the production of each of his cows, and all slackers were promptly 
weeded out, and only such animals retained as were returning divi- 
dends. Several of the cows have been entered in the 


REGISTER OF MERIT 


with creditable tests, and breeders who are looking for high produc- 
tion, combined with proven worth, should avail themselves of thi 
opportunity to secure such animals at- public sale. 


There Will Also Be Offered a Number of Grades 
of Good Dairy Quality. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, 405 MAIN strEET 
AUCTIONEER WORCESTER, MASS. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 
Heart’s Delight F arm 
DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 

















Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 
We offer animals that will raise herds 


to a levelof War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $125 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 


And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 
Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - - NEW YORK 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 


A few a Guernsey Bull are offering from their noted Homed Dorset Flock 
calves out of A. dams and May || fitted show flocks. If interested, 
Rose sires. Write ‘for particulars. cr 8 » Mer. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


chiwcstaten tame TRA MBEOUILS RT 
and DELAINES 


f either 



































Special Offer 

















GUERNSEY CATTLE 


LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE eae cee Ge ae ee le non: Gee 
Two of the most economical ge of the choicest | and see them. They are straight Van Homers and as 
products. Young stock for sale. Wri good as the best. Wil! offer 2 few good ewes and 


CLOVER RIDGE FARM, .- PETERBORO, N. H. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


me Chester White pigs. 


. H. PRESTON, Springwater, N. Y. 


Sheep ForSale 


! ea - 











Pinehurst Shropshires 

Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are needing a 
good ram to head your flock in 1918, SEND FOR IT 
AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE BPARLY, as there will 
be a big demand this year. We are ‘booking orders 
now for rams. In August and September we will 
have a few ram and ewe 4 for sale. 

DAN TAYLOR HE L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10. A ortaghetd Center, N. Y. 


If you want to purchase high class, heary 
range bred yearling ewes of the mutton type 
give you large profits in wool and mutton, w 
you any number. Prices $17 and $19 each 
INTERSTATE LIVE STOCK CO., SELKIRK, N. Y. 


Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


From imported and home-bred stock. Exceptionally 
fine ram lambs. 
EAR 


+ 








GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearlings and Rams from No 1 stock. 
BURTON C. STUART, Springwater, N. Y. 














L D. BROWN, R.F.D. No.2, ILION, N. Y- 
SHROPSHIRES —_ 
We have some very fine registered yearling rams for HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
sale. THREE enieee STOCK FARM, Chill Station, 
N. ¥. Arthur "S. Davis. SHETLAND PONIES 
We seil on the ae | = i iE 1 


20 Registered Shropsh‘re Rams 
FOR SALE 


need to select from 
1891. Send 

list. Address De ept. 
The Shadyside Farms, 


SHETLAND 3. PON IES 


Weanlings $35 to $50, broken ponies hy to $100; 
Spotted and solid colors. Please state cel 
sex and want. F. STEWART, Espyille, F2. 


10e for contract and price 


ton, 0. 
H. B. COVERT, LODI, N. Y. North Benton, 


SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams, also aged ewes. 
HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N. Y. 














Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. 


BROWN BROS., 













SINGLE INDIVIDUALS. 
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A Mutual Search—XV 

piA looked at her father doubt- 
fully and suddenly he laughed 
unsteadily and kissed her. “You 
and more like your mother. 





7 





got pre 
eet een that look on her face a 
hundred times: when I told her I'd 
fx up 2 money matter. I'd don’t 
know what I'd do without you, Lydia, 
j swan.” — 1 a oe 
This was rare demonstrativeness 
4mos. The reaction from anxiety 
for ‘almost too much for Lydia. She 
sughed a little wildly, and seizing 
adam by his fore paws put him 
through a two step that was agony 
for the heavy fellow. Then she put 
on her coat, and bareheaded started 
for a walk Amos stood in the win- 
dow staring atter the bright hair 
ia the October sun until it dis- 
appeared into the woods. Then he 
sighed softly. “Oh, Patience, Patience, 
] wonder if you can see her now! 
Levine stole away from his various 
councils and reached the cottage 
about supper time. z 
“If I didn’t get out here once ina 
while.’ he said as he sat down to 
the waffles and coffee that made the 


Sunday night treat Lydia had lately 
developed, “I'd get to believe every 
was playing politics.” 

Lizzie, pouring the coffee, looked 
Levine over. “A bullet'd have hard 
work to hit you now,” she remarked, 
“you're so thin. If you'd listen to 
me, you'd be taking cod liver oil.” 
smiled at the wrinkled old 


one 


Levine 
ace opposite. “If I didn’t listen to 
you, | don’t know who I would. 


‘Aren't you and Lydia all the women 
folks I got? If you'll fix me up some 
dope, I'll take a dose every time I 
come out here.” 

Lizzie sniffed and loaded his plate 
with another waffle. Amos was giv- 
ing no heed to these small amenities. 
He was eating his waffles absent- 
mindedly and suddenly burst forth. 

“Lydia, tell John about Dave Mar- 
shall.” 

Lydia, flushing uncomfortably, did 
so. Levine did not cease his onslaught 
the waffles during the _ recital. 
When she had finished, his passed 
his coffee cup. 

“Another cup, young Lydia. Your 
coffee is something to dream of.”’ 

Lydia was too surprised to take the 
“But—but six hundred dollars. 


cup. 
Mr. Levine!” she gasped. 
Lydia Is Shocked 

“Good news, eh, Amos?” said Le- 
vine. “Getting anxious, isn’t he!’’ 
Then catching Lydia’s look of con- 
sternation, “Why, bless your. soul, 
Lydia, what are you upset about? 
Let him call in the loan. I can pay 
met 

Amos nodded. “Just what I said.” 

“But I think that’s awful,’’ pro- 
tested Lydia “We owe Mr. Levine 
so much now.” 

The eflect of ner words on John 
was astonishing. He half rose from 
his chair and said in a tone not to 
be forgotten, “Lydia, never let me 
hear you speak again of owing me 
anything! Between you and me there 
can never be any sense of obligation. 
Do you understand me?’’ 

There was a moment’s silence at 
the table Amos and Lizzie glanced 
at each other, but Lydia’s clear gaze 
was on the deep eyes of Levine. 
What she saw there she was too 
young to understand, but she an- 
swered gravely, 


“All right, Mr. Levine.” 


























No 2515—This pattern is eas 
y to develop 
= good for cloth, serge, mixtures, plush, 
chet ; and other cloakings. _Double-faced 
ot, with trimming of broadcloth, would 
othe, For a more dressy model, plush or 
S-ter pile fabries could be used. The pattern 
10, 12 and 14 years. 
yards of 36-inch 


cut in fj izes: 
Size 19 will Sizes: 6, 
material, 


8 
require 3% 
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LYDIA OF 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


John sank back in his chair and 
passed his plate for a wafile. 

“T'll make my interest and pay- 
ments to you then, thank the Lord!”’ 
said Amos. 

“We'll make them on time just as 
usual,” remarked Lydia, in a voice 
that had both reproof and warning 
in it. “Ain't debts perfectly awful?” 
she sighed. 

“So Marshall's 
John, complacently, when they were 
gathered round the stove. “Well, it 
behooves him to be. I don’t know 
what he'll do when the Indians are 
gone.” 

“Mr. Levine,’’asked Lydia, “‘where’ll 
the Indians go?” 

John shrugged his shoulders. 
to the devil, most of them.” 

“Oh, but that seems terrible!” cried 
Lydia. 

“No more terrible than the way 
they live and die on the reservation. 


worried,” repeated 


“Go 


My dear child, don’t develop any 
sentiment for the Indian. He’s as 
doomed as the buffalo. It’s fate or 


life or evolution working out—what- 
ever your fancy names it. No sickly 
gush will stop it. As long as the 
Indian has a pine or a pelt, we'll ex- 
ploit him. When he has none, we'll 
kick him out, like the dead dog he 
is.” 
Cold Facts 

Lydia, her eyes round, her lips 
parted, did not reply. For a moment 
she saw the Levine that the world 
saw, cold, logical, merciless. John 
interpreted her expression instantly 
and smiled. ‘‘Don’t look at me so, 
young Lydia. I’m just being honest. 
The rest talk about ‘freeing the 
Indian.’ I say damn the Indian, en- 
rich the whites.” 

“It—it makes me feel sort of sick 
at my stomach,” replied Lydia, slowly. 
“I suppose you’re right, but I can’t 
help feeling sorry for Charlje Jack- 
son and my old squaw.” 

Levine nodded understandingly and 
turned to Amos. ‘“What’s the talk in 
the factory?” he asked. 

During the half hour that followed, 
Lydia did not speak again nor did 
she hear any of the conversation. 
New voices were beginning to whisper 
to her. Try as she would to hush 
them with her faith in her father 
and John, they continued to query: 
How about the Indians? Whose is 
the land? What do you yourself 
believe ? 

When Levine rose at nine to leave, 
she followed him to the door. “Adam 
and I'll walk a way with you,” she 
said, “while Dad puts his chickens 
to bed.” 

“Fine!”’ exclaimed John. “My 
wheel is out of commission so I have 
to walk to the trolley.” 

He glanced at Lydia a trifle 
curious!» however. This was a new 
veniure on her part. It was a clear, 
cold, starlit night. Lydia trudged 
along for a few moments in silence. 
Then Levine pulled her hand through 
his arm. 

“Out he 
said. 

“Do you suppose,” she asked, “that 
God is something like ether—or like 
electricity—in the air, everywhere, 
something that sort of holds us to- 
gether, you know?” 

“Well,” replied John, slowly, “T 
wouldn't want to believe that. I want 
to find a God we can know and un- 
derstand. A God that’s tender and— 
and human, by Jove.” 

Lydia looked up at him quickly in 
the starlight. “After what you said 
about Indians tonight, you can’t be- 
lieve God could be tender and—let 
that happen!” 


with it, young Lydia,” 


Levine returned her look and 
smiled. 3 
“You score there, honey. Lydia, 


you're growing up. Your head’s above 
my shoulder now.” 

The girl nodded carelessly. “But I 
wanted to talk to you about taking 
the reservation, not about me.” 

“T guess we'd better do that 
anether time. I don’t dare to have 
you walk further wih me. This is 
a lonesome road back for you. And 
bsides, I don’t want you to scold me.” 

“Seold you!”” Lydia paused in her 
astonishment. “Why, I love you as 
much as I do anybody in the world. 
How could I scold you?” 

Levine looked down 
shadowy, childish eyes. “Couldn’t 
you? Well, you’re a dear, anyhow. 
Now scoot and I’ll watch till you 
reach the gate.”’ 

Lydia hesitated. She felt a change 
in John’s manner and wondered if she 
had hurt his feelings. “Kiss me good 
night, then.”’ she said. “You don’t 
do it as regularly as you used to. If 
I don’t watch you, you'll be finding 
some one else to travel with you.” 

John turned the little face up and 
kissed her gently on the forehaed, but 
Lydia with rare demonstrativeness 
threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed his lips with a full childish 
smack. 

“There!” she said complacently. 


into the 


“Come on, Adam! Don’t wait, Mr. 
Levine. I’m safe with Adam.” 

But John Levine did wait, standing 
with his hand against his lips, his 
head bowed, till he heard the gate 
click. Then he lifted his face to the 
stars. “God,” he whispered, ‘why 
do You make me forty-five instead 
of twenty-five?” 


It rained on Election Day, a cold 
November drizzle that elated the 
Democrats. “A rainy day always 
brings a Democratic victory,” said 
Amos, gloomily, voicing the general 
superstition. 

The day was a legal holiday and 
even the saloons were closed. Yet 
Lake City was full of drunken men 
by noon. Every hack, surrey and 


hotel bus in town was busy in the pay 
of one faction or the other hauling 
voters to the booths. The Capitol 
square was deserted but groups of 
men, some of them very drunk and 
some of them very sober, were to be 
found throughout the business sec- 
tion of the city, bitterly debating the 
reservation question. 

There were a great number of 
Indians in town that day, big dark 
fellows in muddy moccasins and 
faded mackinaws who stood about 
watching the machinations of the 
whites without audible comments. 

Toward night the rain stopped and 
Lydia begged her father to take her 
into town to see the parade that 
would be indulged in by the victor- 
ious party. Amos was not at all 
averse to taking in the parade, him- 


self. So nine o'clock found the two 
at the Square with a great waiting 
crowd. There were very few women 


in the crowd. Those that Lydia saw 


were painted and loud-voiced. Amos 
told her vagucly that they were 
“hussies’’ and that she was not to 
let go of his arm for an instant. 
Lydia didn’t know what a _ hussy 
was, but she didn’t want to stir an 
inch -from her father’s side because 


of her fear of drunken men. She was 
in a quiver of excitement; torn with 
pity and doubt when she thought of 
Charles Jackson; speechless’ with 
apprehension when she thought of 
the possibility of Levine’s being de- 
feated. 


The Election 


It was close to ten o’clock when 
the sound of a drum was heard from 
the direction of the Methodist Church. 
The crowd started toward the sound, 


then paused as Binny Bates, the 
barber, in a stove-pipe hat, mounted 
on a much excited horse, rode up 


the street. Binny was a Levine man 
and the crowd broke into cheers and 
cat-calls. 

After Binny came the band, playing 
for dear life “Hail the Conquering 
Hero” and atfer the band, two and 
two a great line of citizens with kero- 
sene torches. After the torches came 
the transparencies: “Levine Wins!” 
“The Reservation is Ours.” ‘Back to 
the land, boys!"" “We've dropped the 
white men’s burden.’’ 

And following the transparencies 
came a surprise for crowd and parad- 
ers alike. Close on the heels of the 
last white man strode Charlie Jackson, 
with a sign, “The land is ours! You 
have robbed us!"’ and after Charlie, 
perhaps a hundred Indians, tramping 
silently two by two, to the faint strain 
of the band aheed, 

“Columbia, the gem of the ocean 
The home of the brave and the free—’ 

For a moment, the crowd wis sur- 
prised into silence. Then a handful 
of mud caught Charlie’s sign and a 
group of college students, with a shout 
of “Break up the line! Break up the 
line,” broke into the ranks of the In- 
dians and in a moment a free for all 
fight was on. 

Amos rushed Lydia down a side 
street and upon a street car. “Well! 
Well! Well!” Then in the light of the 
car he looked at Lydia. “For heaven’s 
sake! What are you _ crying for, 
child?” 

“T don’t know,” faltered Lydia. “I’m 
glad for Mr Levine—but poor Charlie 
Jackson! You don’t suppose they'll 
hurt him?” . 

“Oh, pshaw,” replied Amos. ‘“Noth- 
ing but an election night fight! The 
young Indian went into the parade 
just to start one.” 

“How soon will the Indians have to 
get off the reservation?” asked Lydia. 

“Oh, in a year or so! John’s got to 


get a bill through Congress, you 
know.” 
“Oh.” Lydia gave a great sigh of 


relief; a year or sO was a very long 
time. She decided to forget the In- 
dians’ trouble and rejoice in Levine’s 
triumph, 

It was a triumph that John himself 
took very quietly. He realized that he 
had ahead of him in Congress a long 
and heavy campaign. The _ forces 
against him were not going to lie 
down, defeated by his election. But 


after the fashion of American elec- 
tions, there were no protests or quar- 


sizes : 


i 


rels afterward. The town settled im- 
mediately to its old routine and Le- 
vine was dropped from the front pages 
of the newspapers. 

Charlie Jackson was taciturn for a 
week or so, then he played brilliantly 
in the Thanksgiving football game and 
at the banquet which followed he was 
his old genial self. 

After Christmas Lydia began se- 
riously to consider how she could earn 
the twenty-five dollars that her share 
in the camping trip would cost. Lizzie 
was aghast at the size of the sum and 
didn’t approve of the idea of camping 


anyhow. Amos gave his consent to 
her going, feeling that it was quite 


safe; that Lydia never could earn the 
money. 


A Matter of Money 


Lydia was dampened but not daunt- 
ed. One (in January) Saturday after- 
noon, she went to call on Ma Norton. 
Ma was sitting in her bright kitchen 
sewing carpet rags. Ma’s hair was be- 
ginning to turn gray but her plump 
checks were red and her gray eyes 
behind her spectacles were as clear as 
a girl's. 

“Who's going to chaperone you chil- 
dren?” she asked Lydia. 

“Miss Towne. The rest kicked, but 
I like her.” a 

“You use a good deal of unneces- 
sary slang, my dear,” said Ma. ‘“‘Who 
of the boys and girls are going?” 

“Charlie and Kent and Olga and I. 
Margery’s crazy to go, only her moth- 
er hasn't given in yet. If she does 
go, we'll ask Gustus Bach too.” 

Ma Norton looked at Lydia search- 
ingly. “I didn’t know you had any- 
thing to do with Olga or with Margery 
either, now.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Lydia, ‘‘this 
is Charlie’s party! None of ’em would 
go on my invitation. I—TI don’t quite 
see why, but I don’t have chums like 
the rest.”’ 

“T wouldn't let it worry me,” said 
Ma. “You’ve never had time to 
lally-gag. That's the secret of it.’’ 

Lydia turned this over in her mind 
thoughtfully for a moment and the 
older woman, looking up from her 
sewing caught on the young face the 
look of sadness that should not have 
been there. 

“It would be nice for you to have 
the camping trip, dear,” said Ma. 
“You’ve had so little to do with chil- 
dren your own age. I suppose you're 
worrying over the money end?” 

Lydia nodded. “That's what I 
wanted to talk to you about. Every 
spring you get someone in to help you 
clean house. If you'll do it in 
Easter vacation, this year, and let me 
help, why, that would be a couple of 
dollars, wouldn't it?’ 

Ma Worton looked at the slender 
little figure and thought of the heavy 
carpet beating, the shoving of furni- 
ture, the cleaning of mattresses that 
the stout old colored man _ hustled 
though for her every spring. And she 
thought of the winter’s butter and egg 
money (nearly forty dollars it amount- 
ed to already) that she was saving for 
new parlor curtains. Then she re- 
called the little figure that had nightly 


trudged two miles delivering milk 
rather than take Billy’s school@books 
as a gift. And Ma Norton smiled a 


little ruefully as she said: 

“All right, you can help me instead 
of old Job and I'll pay you five 
dollars.”’ . 

“Five dollars for what?” asked Bil- 
ly. He had come in the side door, un- 
heeded. 

[To Be Continued.] 








Child’s Night Drawers 


No 2287—Suitable for domet or canton 
flannel, flannelette, cambric or muslin. The 
garment will be found very desirable, as it 
affords protection and covering and is most 
comfortable. If desired, the foot portions 
may be omitted. The pattern is cut in five 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material for a 6-year size. 
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Home and Family 


About conveniences, health and eatables 


The Home-Built Dumb Waiter 


C. A. BROWNE 

The ideal kitchen would contain a 
dumb-waiter as a first, last, and al- 
Ways requisite. For no matter where 
one lives there are continually coal, 
Lindiing wood and foodstuffs of every 
conceivable kind to be lifted wearily 
up or down cellar ste by the women 
of the house, in <ness and in 
health. 

The illustration 
of simple design, and being 
balanced by the weight below, is 
readily moved, and gives comfortab!ec 
xecess to the supplies within. 

There are five principal parts to Le 
considered: the cupboard itself, the 
guide rails; the sheaves or pulleys 
(only the word is pronounced “shiv” 
by the professional mechanic, the 
ropes, and the counterbalance, or 
weight. 

Materials need not be expensive, but 
the mechanism must be strong and 
substantial in order to get satisfactory 
results, and to withstund the inevit- 
able wear and tear. 

The counterbalance shown in Fig 2 


elevator 
counter- 


shows an 





is made of a tall, narrow box of the 
dimensions neces- 
sary to fit ‘he 
exact space, rnd 
to carry the re- 
quired weight. It 
has cleats, or 
guides, nailed or 


screwed on the 





ends, to fit the 

guide rails,  be- 

tween which it 

travels, and these 

fuide rail made of scantling, 4 

inches | 1‘, inches. The box should 
slid moothiy and easily. 

It may contain scrap iron, junk of 

any kind, or small stones—anything 

that is heavy enough to balance the 


cupboard and its load; the amount ot 


weight must, of course, be adjusted to 
the necessities of the individual ele- 
vator, while a chain, fastened sc- 


curely at each end of the box, acts as 
a means of lifting it. 


Guide irons, on the opposite side of 




















the elevator from the counterbalance, 
slide on fruide rail of their own, to 

Sectional View of Pulleys 
steady the cupboard in raising and 
lowering. 

Strong ropes, or chains, are used 
as a means of raising or lowering the 
cupboard. These travel over two 
pulleys, which may be of the same 
size, or the guide pulley near the wall 
can be smaller. 

These pulleys are securely fastened 
between scantlings, as shown in the 
sectional drawing, and so adjusted 
that the outer groove of the first 
pulley falls at the exact center of the 
elevator top, in order to lift it 


properly 
top of the elevator is 
inside 


The 
ened 


strength 


with a cleat or stay, 
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Convenient Dumb-Waiter 


through which a strong bolt is in- 
serted to hold the fastening of the 
upper rope at the center of the top. 

One end of the lower rope is fas- 
tened to the bottom of the elevator, in 
a like manner, and the other end to 
the bottom of the counterweight. 


The elevator is inclosed, having a 
door or doors large enough to give 
access to the whole cupboard at once. 
It is placed high enough to avoid 


accidents from small chilaren falling; 
ths plen brines it to a convenient 


? 


hight in lifting articles to and from 
the shelves. In arranging the sheives, 
leave room for your coal bucket, or 


other large objects, to be placed upon 
the lower one. 


Eggs Help Meatless Meals 


JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS 


Of course, eggs are far from cheap, 
but used in the ways suggested they 
cost less than meat. 

Egg and Cheese Baked 


Cook hard six eggs. In a_ well 
greased baking dish put a layer of 
sliced eggs, then a layer of clhcese, 
another layer of eggs and another of 
cheese. Over this pour a white sauce 
made of 1 tablespoon of butter, 1 of 


On top placc 


flour and 1 cup of milk. ¥ 
bits of 


crumbs of bread and small 

drippings. Lake 10 minutes. 
Holland Eggs 

With + tablespoons of flour, sift a 

teaspoon of baking powder, and pour 

upon it a little milk, making a stiff 


paste. To this add 4 well beaten eggs 
and thin with a pint of milk. Pour 
all into a large frying pan well 
greased, and place over a moderate 
flame, cooking until firm and a deli- 
cate brown next the pan. Turn with 
a enke turner and brown on the 
other side. Serve at once on a hot 


platter. If found ditlicult to turn, slip 
into the oven to brown on the upper 
side. 
Baked Creamcd Uggs on Toast 
Make a cream sauce with 1 table- 
spoon of butter, 1 of flour and % cup 
of milk. Stir into this the yolks of 6 
eggs lightly beaten, and a tablespoon 
of chopped parsley. Add the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs and pour 
over slices of buttered toast in a bak- 
ine dish or roasting pan. Bake a 
delicate brown and serve at once. 
Nut Scramble 
Toast thin buttered slices of whole 
wheat or graham bread. To 3 eggs 
well beaten add 3 tablespoons of milk, 
% cup of chopped nut meats, and 
season with pepper and salt. Put into 


a frying pan 1 tablespoon of peanut 
oil or butter, and when it is warm 
turn into it the ingredients, stirring 
while they cook. Turn upon the 
toast while the eggs are a little soft, 
and serve at once. 
Cheese Souifile 
Mix with 2 tablespoons of melted 


Add 


drippings, 2 tablespoons of flour. 


” cups of milk and cook, stirring all 
the time. Add 1 cup of cheese 
(American) shaved fine and continue 
to cook and stir until the cheese is 
melted. Adda teaspoon of Worcester- 
shire sauce, 3 large rolled crackers, 
and stir in 3 well beaten yolks of eggs. 
[ast fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
and bake in a well-greased baking 
dish until it puffs in the center and 
browns. Serve at once. 
Date, Rice and Nut Souffle 

Steam 4% cup of washed rice until 
well done. Add '!% cup of chopped 
dates and ™% cup of chopped nuts, 


and stir until well mixed. To this add 
the yolks of 3 and last the 
stifly Leaten whites, with 1 teaspoon 
of salt ard 1 of Worcestershire sauce. 
Bake in a hot oven until the center 
and the top browns. Serve at 


eggs 


pull 
once. 
Creamed Finnan Haddie and Macaroni 

Cook 1 hour enough macaroni to 
make l cup. Mix with this 2 chopped 
hard boiled eggs‘and 1 cup of flaked 
finnan haddie. Make a cream sauce 
of 2 tablespoons each of flour and 
butter and a pint of milk. Season the 
fish mixture to taste and pour over it 
the boiling sauce. Serve at once. 


Codfish Puff 


Cook in boiling water until the po- 
tatoes are soft, %4 cup of flaked cod- 
fish and 1 cup of potatoes cui in 
pieces of uniform size Drain, mash, 
add 1 teaspoon of drinpings and beat 
vigorously. Add 2 well beaten eggs 


and beat again. Cover the bottom of 
a hot frying pan an cook until brown, 
fold and serve on a hot platter. 
Eggs and Celery 
Cook until tender 1 cup of celery cut 
mall. Make a white sauce of 1 table- 


spoon of butter, 1 of fiour and 1 cup 
of milk. Pour over the celery, season 
to taste, add 3 well beaten eggs and4 


scramble in a well-greased frying pan. 
Serve at once. 


Diet from Two to Ten Years 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
There are two pubtications which 
are of the very highest importance 
and help to the mothers of young 


One is the book called The 
Feeding of Children, by Dr 
Holt, and the other is a 


children. 
Care and 
lI. Emmett 


American Agriculturist, September 28, 19 


recently published pamphlet of the 
Massachusetts state board of health. 
Most of the young mothers of my ac- 
quaintance have made Dr Holt’s book 
their daily reading, but if that cannot 
be obtained, very great assistance on 
the feeding. problem can be gained by 
study of the Massachusetts publica- 
tion, which is free to all citizens of the 
commonwealth, and would probably 
be sent upon request, if acompanied 
by stamps, to others. 

The following diet lists are compiled 
from the two: At the beginning of the 
third year the child should be given 
thrce regular meals and milk once be- 
sides, this during the longest interval 
between the meals. Water should be 
given freely at all times, unless the 
child has a tendency to bed-wetting, 
when it should be restricted as much 
as can be, without real deprivation, 
after four o’clock, 

Dr Holt gives this as a suggested 


diet-list for an average child during 
the third year. 
Break fast—Cereal : Three large 


tablespoonfuls, cooked for three hours 
or overnight; serve it with milk and 
alf teaspoonful sugar. One glass milk, 

1e slice very dry bread with butter, 
one egg, either soft-boiled, poached or 
coddled. Not all this shouid be given 
for any one breakfast, and it should be 
remembered that milk shou!d never 


lows, and never drunk down aq } 
glass at a time. alt. 
Dinner—Clear broth or soup (m 
ton or chicken in which rice or bare 
has been cooked and strained out 
four ounces. Meat, two leve] tabt" 
spoonfuls, may be lamb chop, heal 
steak, roast beef or lamb, or chick 
A thoroughly baked white potato“ 
boiled rice, cooked five hours. Gr 
vegetables, one level tablespoons 
must be cooked very soft and shoul 
be mashed or put through q aan 
Fruit, baked or stewed apple, apple 
Sauce, four soft stewed prunes with 
the skins removed, or orange juice and 
a little of the pulp. Water, but 
milk at this men]. = 
Supper—Cercal, three larve tabl 
spoonfuls, well cooked and served with 


to, or 


milk, also one glass of milk. Bread 
and milk may be served instead, ora 
slice of stale bread and butter With 4 


glass of milk. Between these meals 
the child may be given a glass of 
warmed milk and a cracker, _ 
Between two and four years the 
average-child may be safely , the 
followi-g varieties of food: sto. 
milk, first, last, and ail the tim, 





in the form of baked or stewed pon, 
ples, apple sauce, stewed prunes 
peaches or pears, baked pears end ray 
oranges. 

(Continued Next Weck.] 





























be given directly from the refrigera- a 
tor, but always with the chill re- He—I wi to sweep the cobwebs 
moved. Milk is curdled as soon as it from my brain. ' 
enters the stomach, and therefore She—Why not use a vacnem 
should always be taken in small swal- cleaner? ; 
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they used to. 


gone. We 


I think of them. 


Nothing to get out of order. 


are added once a month. 





shut off the switch and out she goes. 


“Nothing would ever persuade me to go back to the old days, cook- 
ing with coal or wood or kerosene. 
forever banished those dreary hours over a hot 
In the bottom of my heart I pity the poor women 
who are still chained down to such a tiresome, listless life. 
a real pleasure with a Colt Cooking and Lighting Plant. 

“And the Colt is so wonderfully simple! We've had it over a yeor 
and never know it is in the house. Notasound. No chugging engines. 
The Algers have had their Colt Plant 
seven years and have not spent a penny for repairs.” 


Meet Mrs. Munson—who has twe 


in the Army —and two selling W. S. S. 


ee RS. ALGER tells me I look ten years younger since we got our 
Colt Lighting and Cooking Plant, an 

I feel lots younger. It gives me more time to myself than I’ve ever 

had before. I visit friends now as I haven’t done since I was married. 


“Now that we have a Colt Light the Red Cross workers come to our 
house in the evenings to sew. They say it is a good deal easier to wor 
by this soft, strong, white light, and they certainly do more work than 


I believe her. I know | 


“f can’t help smiling when I see the way boys have taken to calling | 
on my two girls of an evening, to sing and dance or play games. The 
whole atmosphere of the place seems more alive, more wide-awake. 
The ligi:ts seem actually life-giving, as plants grow in the sun. 

“Out in the barns the Colt Light is a perfect Godsend when the 
days begin to shorten. James has said to me dozens of times: ‘Mother, 
since we got the Colt Plant this place runs like an automobile engine— 
easier and smoother at night than it does in the daytime.’ 


“All our old fear of the barns catching fire from matches or lamps has 
pull a tiny switch and the 3 


arn is flooded with light. We 
No matches or fuss with lanterns. 


Our Colt gas cooking range has 
e! I shudder when 


Cooking is 


(Business of makiny 
more flapjacks) 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 


The Colt system costs less than any other. It is so small it can 
stand in a corner of the cellar or outbuilding. The operation of 
plain water on crushed stone (carbide) produces the gas. These 
It is so safe that 700,000 miners use it 
for miners’ lamps. Write us today for the names and addresses 
of enthusiastic neighbors, who can tell you all about it. 


J. B. COLT CO., 42nd Street Building, New York 





“Three cheers forthe boys in khaki” 
and ‘‘When the boys come home” 

Beautiful new war songs; just the thing for home, 
school or entertainments. Both for 35c to introduce. 
Thornor Music Co., 405 W 118th St., New York City 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) alsoinclose - 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if’ not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 






Drafting Aliens 
















able. 
wi if aliens in this coun- 
we. s wish, (ject. to ‘draft here. I have in 
ora [mind several that are gee geek — 
ith a p and are in fear of p Ing drafted, 
neals pever having me 3 out their papers. 
S of J. H. K. Yantic, Ct. 
In some instances, yes. It depends 

the ntirely upon whether this govern- 
1 the iment has 2 treaty or agreement with 
Vays he foreign country relative to draft. 
uit nose now living in United States, 
4p- Tom certain foreign countries where 
ro bach agreement is in vogue, are clearly 
a subject to draft. In the instance you 

mention it depends upon whether the 

country of which these men are citi- 
Vebs ens, has entered into such an agree- 

ment. The Officials of your local draft 
num 


poard should be able to inform you 
pecifically. Of course, September 12 
aliens as Well as Americans between 
the ages of 15 and 45 must register. 





Farmers Co-operate to Borrow 
Three promising branches of 
the federal land bank of Springfie!d 
have been formed. Morris county 


—— 

— 
national farm loan association of 
Morristown covers Morris, Somerset, 
Union, Warren and Essex counties, N. 
J; L. F. Cassel of German Valley, 
president; Frank D. Abell of Morris- 


very 


town, secretary-treasurer. Thirteen 
charter members have joined the us- 
sociation, and loans aggregating $55,- 
(00 have been approved by the land 
bank officials. 

Frontier N. F. L. A. of Lockport, N 
Y, covers Niagara county, with 12 
charter members, and loans aggregat- 
ing $50,000; J. A. McCollum of New- 
; fane, president; Duane Ward of Lock- 
port, secretary-treasurer. 

The Progressive N. F. L. A. of Nor- 
wieh, Ct, covering New London and 
Windham counties, has 16 charter 
members and loans to the amount of 
$60,000; Jacob Schleifer of Norwich, 
president; Simeon Rosang of Norwich, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Important to Save Waste Paper 


Waste paper of all kinds can be 
used in making new paper or paper 
boards. All the chip board from which 
ordinary pasteboard boxes are made 
is manufactured 
out of mixed 
waste paper 
scraps gathered 
up in the stores 
and other 
places. News.- 
papers make a 
better grade of 
board known 
as news board. 
Strong wrap- 
ping papers 
mixed with sul- 








phate pulp are 
. s aki 
Itcontains sule — - ae 
phur needed chip board from 
for war munie which shipping 
tions. containers of all 
kinds are made. 
War Industries Board } These are tak- 
ing the place of 











wooden boxes, 
thereby conserving the forests. The 
fewer grades of waste paper such as 
old magazines, books, stationery, ete, 
are sorted out, deinked, and used 
again in making books, writing and 
other grades of paper. In making 
boards and ledgers, etc, a considerable 
quantity of rags is necessary, the 
supply of which is becoming very 
Scaree. It is imperative, therefore, 
that all old rags be saved. Every 
household should have all of its old 
paper and rags as well as old rubber, 

ther, etc, and dispose of them to 
the school children, Salvation army, 
iunkmen, or other collectors, so that 
the supply may be kept adequate to 
meet the demands of the government 
and other essential uses. 








A. Russell and Company, Boston, 
Mass, do not appear to have changed 
ptheir methods since early in March, 
they asked their creditors, among 
vhom were a number of our subscrib- 
fs, to accept in full payment of their 
tlaim stock in a Massachusetts corpo- 
mation Russell was forming to con- 
tinue the business, at the rate of $30 
Pew. of stock for each even $10 
now lebtedness. Another subscriber 
ee ee that he sent 20 pounds 
r to Russell & Company, and has 
th er received acknowledgement of 
€ shipment, payment therefor nor 









becoming a subscriber. 
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reply to the several letters he has writ. 
ten to the firm. This is in line with 
the methods made unfortunately fa- 
miliar to many farmers by Russell & 
Company, who have paid very little 
attention to letters written in behalf 
of subscribers, although in a very few 
cases they have paid for shipment 
after we took up the complaint. “Cash 
in advance” appears to be a good rule 
to follow when dealing with this firm. 


I received a check of $69.98 from 
that party for eggs. I thank Orange 
Judd Service Bureau very much for 
this service.—[Alva Tryon, Schoha- 
rie, N Y. 


We have just received check for $26 
from Wells Fargo express for goods 
lost in transit, and thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau for its aid. We 
tainly appreciate its kindness.—[L. \W. 
Magrew, Westville, O. 


cer- 


Thank you for the check of the ex- 
press company forwarded by you in 
full settlement of my claim for eggs 
damaged in shipment. I greatly ap- 
preciate your services.—[L. B. Horton, 
Ulster, Pa. 


The War and Agriculture 

How slyly German propaganda 
works! A book by an anonymous au- 
thor has just been suppressed at the 
behest of the national security league 
because it was a masterpiece of pro- 
German seductiveness. Yet it was so 
cleverly disguised that the book had 
been officially indorsed by the United 
States government itself! Its introduc- 
tion was wrtten and signed by no Iess 
a person than United States Censor 
George Creel. 

A grand record for farmers in the 
Fourth Liberty loan! 

As the victory grows on the west- 
ern front, the American pecple be- 
come more united against the pro- 
German peace offensive. The fight 
will be to such a finish that war will 
not raise its head again in 100 years. 

War and navy departments are buy- 
ing dairy products more freely, at be- 
hest of farmers’ national committee, 
following this paper’s advocacy. 

Murder will out. Official documents 
have been secured by American offi- 
cials which prove that Lenine, Trotz- 
ky and most of the Bolshevik leaders 
were in German pay. Their “govern- 
ment” of Russia is of, by and for Ger- 
many! These documents show that 
Germany was mobilizing in June, 1914, 
and ordering reprisals in the United 
States in November, 1914—astounding 
facts that still further reveal the utter 
baseness of German kultur and prove 
anew Germany’s before-the-war crimes 
in America. 

Every idle hour helps the Kaiser in 
his damnable attempt to enslave the 
world. Wherever we are, or what- 
ever we are doing, let us do our work 
a little better 


New York Grange Exchange 
E. Cc. W. 


One of the very important meetings 
held in Syracuse during the state fair 
was that of the directors of the New 
York state grange exchange. This or 
ganization was recently formed for 
the co-operative buying and selling of 
farmers’ supplies and farm produce. 
The president of the association is H. 
H. Wing of Ithaca. W. N. Giles of 
Skaneateles is secretary and W. L. 
Bean of Cortiand treasurer. Mr Giles 
announced that the choice of the di- 
rectors was Richard Hall of Fredonia 
for manager and that the office of the 
organization would be in Syracuse. 
The capital stock is $100,000, which is 
being sold throughout the state to the 
subordinate granges which are 900 in 
number. 

“Tt is our plan,” said Mr Giles, “to 
conduct the exchange in full co-oper- 
ation with the state and federal agen- 
cies and to maintain in every farming 
county a purchasing agency. We ex- 
pect to make this an organization 
which will bring real help in dollars 
and cents to the farmers of the state.” 
This organization has the backing of 
the best granges and farmers of the 
state and should succeed as there is a 
real need for such work. 





Save Fuel & Get More Heat! 


Tend One Fire - not Several 


For little more than it costs to run one big parlor stove you can heat your whole home 
warm in and corner—even on coldest days. You will have only 
one fire to tend. No fuel to haul, no ashes to drag out. akes a 
small space in cellar or place under the house (if you have ao cellar) at 
a cost only a litle more than ome good stove. 
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« ine cote, gums of enna 
Pipeless Furnace | i=. 4 full infomation. 
No network of pipes in cellar. Just one opening lh 
in floor to take the single register. - 


through . outer of register and outer casing in mses upward war. 
Chensantoed t» host the whale heme and to beep the cafe cost 

The NEW IDEA has made good im th 
—saving 
manufacturers of over 30 years’ experience. 

We give expert heating advice absolutely free. 
Utica Heater Company, °3* Utica, N. Y. 

















ousands of buildings. It will for you 
trouble, worry and fuel. Made in 7 sizes for homes, churches and schools, by 
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One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 
Shopping or Business 


| 157 Pleasant Reoms with Private Bath 
$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure 


$3.00 PER DAY 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
| The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 
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You're Drafted by 
Uncle Sam to 


Win the War! 


The best way to do this is to comply instantly, like a 
good soldier, with every order issued by our com- 
mander-in-chief, Uncle Sam. 

Our Service Flag now carries 125,000 stars—one for 
every farmer subscriber. The new paper conservation 
order will not permit us to extend the usual credit to 
our subscribers, but AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Wants to Keep Your Star in Its Flag 


Therefore, celebrating the 77th anniversary of the birth 
of the business of ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, we 
will accept NEW and RENEWAL subscriptions to 


© AMERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


THREE YEARS FOR $2.00 


Every subscriber who accepts this THREE YEAR for 
$2.00 offer becomes a member of the ORANGE JUDD 
SERVICE BUREAU, and is entitled to all its benefits 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Don’t Delay—Send Today 


Remit by currency, stamps, personal check, registered 
letter or money order, whichever is most convenient, 
but be sure to get the money to us at once, and thus 
make sure of not missing any papers. 











Send your money and order to 


American Agriculturist 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
This offer withdrawable at any minute without notice. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Advertised 
Products Are Guaranteed 


"THE National Farm Power Guarantee Emblem which now represents AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’s Guarantee, means that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the entire National Farm 


Power organization are working for the greater protection of your interests. Every AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST subscriber therefore buys AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST advertised products, with the 
assurance that they must be as advertised or the purchase price will be refunded in full. This guar- 
antee of truth, reliability and protection is a part of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST subscribers’ service 
and is absolutely free of charge to you. 





HE National Farm Power—the Greatest Farm Paper Organization in the World, is made up 

of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and our other five agricultural papers pictured below. This 
nation-wide agricultural organization of which AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is a part is here to cham- 
pion your cause, and to work for the general good and progress of the American Farmer. _ 


EMEMBER that as a subscriber to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST you receive the full benefit of 
this service without any charge or obligation. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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